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. > AMILIES do not operate in 


THE FAMILY 


IN 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 


American families live in a society characterized 
by its lack of cultural integration and its extensive and 
rapid change under industrialism 


Condensed from an address to The Catholic Press Association 


John L. Thomas, S. J. 


Noted sociologist and author of ‘‘The American Catholic Family” 


a social vacuum. People 
must work out their marriage goals 
in the specific society within 
which they live. 

It is important, therefore, to 
understand the social situation in 
which the American Catholic fam- 
ily finds itself today. Custom, cli- 
mate, resources, education, tech- 
nological development, their posi- 
tion in the social system, and their 
relative numbers in the total popu- 
lation affect the way Catholics 
implement their family ideals. 


The first characteristic of Ameri- 
can society is its lack of cultural 


integration. In reference to the 
family, an integrated society is one 
in which people hold the same 
system of ultimate values, define 
marriage ideals in the same way, 
and consequently organize their 
political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions so they support these 
ideals. 

In America we do not have such 
a society. There is little agreement 
on the origin, nature, and pur- 
pose of man; on the nature and 
purposes of marriage; on the 
statuses and roles of marriage 
partners. Standards of right and 
wrong are not clearly defined. 
Each person is expected to de- 


Address delivered October 25, '56 to the Midwest Regional convention of The 
Catholic Press Association, Inc., in Milwaukee, Wis. 1 
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2 
velop his own system of morals, 
and he is presented with a set of 
socially _ acceptable alternatives 
from which to choose. 

_ Couples observe many alterna- 
tive standards of conduct upon 
which society bestows equal re- 
spect — the divorcee, the birth 
controller, the unfaithful — these 
suffer little loss of prestige. 

What are some of the chief de- 
fects of our social system in this 
regard? 

The first deficiency is the fail- 
ure of our culture to lend legal 
support to family stability. Mar- 
riage is considered a personal af- 
fair. One can enter a marriage 
contract or break it pretty much 
as he pleases. This creates a cli- 
mate of opinion in which the sac- 
redness of the marriage contract 
disappears. 

A second deficiency is the fail- 
ure of our culture to define the 
statuses and roles of men and wo- 
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men inside and outside of mar- 
riage. To some extent, this indi- 
cates a failure to define the func- 
tion of sex. Since modern society 
cannot agree on the origin, nature 
and purpose of man, it cannot de- 
fine the purposes of his generative 
system. 

Hence sex is separated from its 
essential relationship child- 
bearing and rearing. The use of 
sex becomes a personal affair and 
men may exercise their sexual 
faculties for play, pleasure, or re- 
production, according to their de- 
sires. Marriage becomes only one 
of the ways in which society chan- 
nels the use of sex, and even in 
marriage, it need have no _ neces- 
sary relationship to reproduction. 

As a result of this confusion, 
the relationship between the sexes 
are regulated more by the fear of 
the social consequences of preg- 
nancy than by the rules of chas- 
tity. The family’s function of 
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childbearing and child rearing is 
devaluated. Most women marry, 
but they are no longer sure that 
motherhood is a ‘worthwhile or 
satisfying career. 

Their confusion is increased by 
their training. Before marriage 
their education is aimed at pre- 
paring them for a job, yet they 
are also on the lookout for a hus- 
band. Since their function in the 
family has been devaluated and 
they have not been trained for 
family roles, many by-pass or limit 
motherhood seek escape 
through employment outside the 
home. 

A further deficiency is our cul- 
ture’s lack of clearly defined stan- 
dards of success. People are never 
sure when they have “arrived.” 
The system keeps urging them to 
continue climbing toward a “top” 
which is never defined. Sons 
strive for a higher socio-economic 
rank than their fathers, daughters 
try to marry “upward,” and young 
married couples feel that they 
should quickly surpass their par- 
ents. Since success is nowhere 
clearly defined, it resolves itself 
into a restless effort to acquire the 
material symbols of success, and 
success is gauged by what people 
have rather than by what they are. 


second 
American society is its rapid and 


extensive change. The population. 


has shifted from a rural to a pre- 
dominantly urban environment. 


characteristic of 
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Urbanization weakens the  con- 
trols on individual conduct for- 
merly exercised by relatives and 
neighbors. It lessens people’s sense 
of participation because in the 
city social relationships tend to be 
superficial, transitory, and imper- 
sonal, 

Under these circumstances, mor- 
al standards tend to become 
blurred, and since the individual 
must daily interact with a great 
variety of persons, a confused type 
of toleration for differences even 
in morals becomes common. The 
result is a tendency toward group 
conformity. One follows the crowd 
for “Who am I to differ from the 
group?” 

Because of industrialization, 
workers worry about the time 
when they can no_ longer hold 
their jobs. They are anxious about’ 
unemployment occasioned by tech- 
nological changes, the migration 
of industries, or another depres- 
sion. They feel they ought to save 
some money, but advertisers and 
salesmen see to it that they spend 
up to the limit of their income. 
Hence there is constant concern 
about money, a feeling of real in-’ 
security in the midst of high stan-. 
dards of living, for the slightest . 
drain on the family income 
through sickness, accident, -and 
so on, can create a financial crisis. 

Finally, . industrialization has 
radically affected the status and 
roles of children. Since they are 
no longer productive as in a rural 
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society, they become “mouths” 
rather than “hands,” and since the 
wife can now enter. the labor 


foree only by working outside the 
home, bearing and raising chil- 
dren also prevents her from in- 
creasing the family income. 


The third’ characteristic of 
American society is the change in 
the family system which has oc- 
curred under _ industrialization. 
There has been a weakening of 
the wider kinship bonds which 
traditionally supported the fam- 
ily unit. Formerly, when young 
people married, they were aided 
by a wide circle of relatives. Their 
new family was considered an ad- 
dition to the larger family group 
of which it was a part. There was 
mutual assistance during the child- 
bearing and child rearing stages, 
and security, dignity, and the 
sense of being wanted during old 
age. 

Now the emphasis is on the im- 
mediate family unit. The husband- 
wife-child relationships are emo- 
tionally intensified. Even small 
misunderstandings or  disagree- 
ments loom large. And, of course, 
there is no longer assistance from 
the wider circle of relatives. 
Paradoxically, as the family has 
become less important in the so- 
cial structure, it has become more 
significant for the happiness of its 
members. Couples enter marriage 
with increasingly high expecta- 
tions of unity and companionship, 
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yet modern marriage offers fewe1 
shared activities and enjoys little 
community support. 


The Average American Family 


Ir 1s rrequentty noted that 
Americans differ from other West- 
ern peoples ir that more of them 
marry, they marry younger, am 
they marry oftener. 

Both men and women enter 
marriage at relatively young ages. 
In 1950, the average man entered 
marriage for the first time at about 
the age of 23 years and his wife 
at about the age of 20. This indi- 
cates a trend toward earlier mar- 
riage since they were more than 
a year younger, on the average, 
than couples entering their first 
marriages in 1940. 


Working wives: Early marriages 
have increased at the same time 
that more women are entering the 
labor force. Approximately two 
out of every three women are em- 
ployed at some time before mar- 
riage. Many of them continue 
working after marriage, at least 
until the first baby is on the way. 
Hence almost half of the wives 
are in the labor force during their 
first year of marriage, although by 
the fifth year, only slightly more 
than a fifth of the wives living 
with their husbands are still em- 
ployed. 

Many wives return to the labor 
force in mid-life. About 30% of 
all workers are women, and _ half 
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of these are married. In this con- 
nection we note that the United 
States is the only major nation in 
the Western world without a sys- 
tem of family allowances. 


Rising birth rate: The childbear- 
ing pattern of American families 
has been so modified by the post- 
war “baby boom” that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain an adequate picture 
of what is taking place. Married 
women who had reached the end 
of their reproductive period by 
1952 averaged 2.35 children. By 
1950, the average mother had her 
first child when she was 22.5 
years old, and approximately half 
the mothers had borne their last 
child by the time they were 26. 

This brief childbearing span 
will be lengthened if present birth 
rates continue. Particularly note- 
worthy in recent trends has been 
the sustained high rate for second 
and later births. Since 1951, se- 
cond births have been only 
slightly short of the number of 
first births. We are told this situa- 
tion is without precedent — since 
birth records have been maintain- 
ed in our country. The rates for 
third and fourth births have like- 
wise remained high, and as the 
“boom” continues, fifth births are 
also showing an upward tendency. 


Mortality drop: Accompanying 
the rising birth has come a de- 
cided lowering of maternal mor- 
tality. From 1940 to 1950, the ma- 


ternal mortality rate decreased by 
three fourths, from 34 per 10,000 
live births to 8. It is around 6 per 
10,000 now. Infant mortality has 
also declined to a new low rate of 
26.4 per 1,000 live births — 30% 
under the rate in 1945. 

There has also been remarkable 
improvement in longevity during 
the past 50 years. In 1900, only 66 
out of 100 babies would be ex- 
pected to reach age 40, and their 
remaining lifetime then averaged 
28.3 years. Now the chances of 
survival to age 40 are 92 in 100, 
and the expectation of life at that 
age is now 33.1 years. 

Hence, owing to earlier age at 
marriage, smaller families, and 
increased average length of life; 
the average couple marrying in 
1950 could expect to have about 
41 years of married life together. 
This means they would have about 
14 years together after their last 
child had married. Couples marry- 
ing in 1890 could expect only 
about 31 years of joint survival, 
and there was a 50-50 chance that 
one of the partners would die at 
least two years before their young- 
est child had married. 


Distribution of income: Family 
income in the United States is far 
from equally distributed. -The 
Northern part of the country east 
of the Mississippi and_ the Far 
West are high income areas as 
compared with the Southeast. And 
within the same region, workers 
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in different industries receive 
quite dissimilar average hourly 
earnings. Nonwhite workers earn 
considerably less than white work- 
ers, and, in many areas, people 
engaged in farming receive less 
than those employed in industry. 

According to a 1954 survey by 
the Bureau of the Census, of the 
approximately 42 million families 
in the country, 20% had an income 
of less than $2,000, 43% received 
$2,000 to $5,000, and 37% earn- 
ed $5,000 and over. 


They marry oftener: One final 
characteristic of American families 
should be noted. We have one of 
the highest divorce rates of all 
Western nations. About 400,000 
divorces are now granted each 
year. In addition, it is estimated 
that there are more than 50,000 
desertions each year, and in close 
to one million marriages the hus- 
bands and wives are currently liv- 
ing apart either because they have 
already applied for a divorce, or 
are separated legally, or are sep- 
arated by private agreement or no 


agreement at all. 

The ease with which marriages 
are entered into and broken indi- 
cates clearly that a good percen- 
tage of American couples not only 
do not regard marriage as a sac- 
rament, but have ceased to think 
of it even as a sacred natural con- 
tract. This does not necessarily 
mean that the majority of Ameri- 
can couples do not regard mar- 
riage as a serious affair. With the 
exception of some segments of the 
population, they do. What has 
happened is that the institution of 
marriage has been taken out of 
the realm of the sacred and has 
been secularized. 

In other words, marriage is re- 
garded as a highly personal af- 
fair which civil law is granted 
little scope to regulate effect- 
ively, and in which traditional 
morality has given way to indi- 
vidual caprice. As a result, the 
entire “climate of opinion” has de- 
teriorated to the point that couples 
are intolerant of any moral con- 
trols in marriage which they do 
not find personally convenient. 


Oko O 
That's One Way to Figure It 


A certain interviewer is still going around in circles following - 
an interview with a lady celebrity. Seems he simply asked her age. . 

To which she thoughtfully replied: “Let’s see now, I was 19. 
when I married and my husband was 30. He is now 60, or twice as: 
old as he was then, so I am now 38.”—The Far East . . 
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~ The Love Story of Jack and 


J ACK KELLY 
and his wife, 
Adelaide — we 
called her Addie 
— were married 
for 27 years. 
But, in the fullest 


sense, it was doubtful if Addie ever 
had a husband. She had met Jack 
when he had hired her as a nurse. 
He was suffering from an acute 


form of arthritis. 


In the silent.era’ of the motion 


Addie Kelly 


Condensed from The 
Way of St. Francis 


Ted LeBerthon 


picture industry, 
Jack had _ been 
production man- 
ager for Thomas 
H. Ince pictures, 
and had super- 
vised the build- 


ing of movie sets, Late in 1916 
or early in 1917 Jack directed the 
erection of sets on the shore of 
Humboldt Bay, near Eureka. All 


one day he had to do so in the 


face of a stiff, icy gale. He came 


The Way of St. Francis (November, ’56), Franciscan Fathers of California, Inc., 7 


109 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


_ “IT have often wondered which of the Kellys was the more saintly” Bg g ™ 
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down with pneumonia. He got 
over it, but his hands and legs 
became locked in the grip of 
arthritis. 

He was a spunky young Irish- 
American, and tried to go back to 
work. But he got worse, became 
bent way over forward, and soon 
it became difficult for him to get 
in or out of bed. So he advertised 
for a practical nurse, and _ that 
brought Addie into his life. They 
fell in love and married. But 
Jack’s condition constantly wors- 
ened, and soon he was bedridden 
for keeps, and progressively be- 
came more helpless. 

The arthritis attacked one joint 
in his body after another, causing 
him maddening pain. It became 
like a recurrent conflagration, and 
each time burned itself out, leav- 
ing that part of his body stiff, use- 
less and twisted. During the last 
17 years of his life he lived in bed 
in but one position, flat on his 
back. During all those years, 
Addie never left him, day or 
night. For one thing, his life. hung 
always by the most delicate 
thread, and he had to be given a 
heart stimulant at regular inter- 
vals. Also, she feared to leave 
anyone with him who might move 
him onto his side, as doctors had 
said that would prove fatal. 

The Kellys were penniless for 
years. His savings had long since 
run out, and for some years the 
Motion Picture Relief Fund gave 
them just enough to live on in a 


little room in Hollywood. 
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I first met them in that little 
room late in 1937 or early in 1938. 
Someone had told me of the aw- 
ful plight they faced. The Mo- 
tion Picture Relief Fund’s finances 
had become virtually exhausted, 
as the Fund had been caring for 
hundreds of former actors, actress- 
es, and other movie studio per- 
sonnel who had become ill and 
broke. It had been suggested that 
Jack be taken to Rancho Los Ami- 
gos (the Los Angeles County 
Poor Farm) for care in its infir- 
mary, and that Addie, being able- 
bodied, should get a job. 

The day I called on them, Ad- 
die was in tears and_ literally 
horror stricken. She said she 
would never leave his side, that 
it had taken years for her to un- 
derstand and care for his every 
need. She would have been hap- 
py to go to the Poor Farm with 
him, but had been told that was 
out of the question. 

I called on Mrs. Abraham 
(Anne) Lehr, wife of a vice-presi- 
dent of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
She had purchased an immense 
house in Hollywood and had start- 
ed filling it with those the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund could no long- 
er support. When I asked if she 
would take the Kellys in, she sim- 
ply said, “Of course.” So they 
were moved in, Jack, almost liter- 
ally a petrified, wasted man who 
probably weighed no more than 
seventy pounds, and Addie, as 
handsome and robust a woman as 
one might ever meet. Mrs. Lehr 
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gave them a large, sunny, taste- 
fully furnished room, with an 
especially high bed for Jack and 
another for Addie. 

- I visited them often during the 
last six years of Jack’s life. Never 
were they other than cheerful. 
Soon after they first moved into 
Mrs. Lehr’s place, I asked them 
if they had any needs. After all, 
Mrs. Lehr was giving them room 
and board gratis, and I felt others 
should help in some other way. 
Mrs. Kelly smiled and confided 
that Jack had long dreamed of 
having a telephone. Jack, from 
his bed, said he wished she hadn’t 
brought that up. But she went on 
explaining that some of Jack’s old 
friends in the movie business 
didn’t call on him as often as they 
would have liked. Some were 
themselves in straitened circum- 
stances and didn’t even own cars. 
But Jack had so much time on 
his hands! If he had a telephone, 
it would be a link with the out- 
side world. He could phone many 
old friends. 


I had the privilege of paying 


Jack’s telephone bill throughout 
the last six years of his life. It 
was specially installed near his 
bed, so he could grasp the receiv- 
er in his gnarled and weak arth- 
ritic hands. He could answer in- 
coming calls. Addie had to dial 
the outgoing calls. 

Again, one evening after they 
had first moved into Mrs. Lehr’s 
place, Addie told me—again over 


Jack’s protests—that he wished he 
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could read newspapers, books, 
and magazines, but couldn’t hold 
any reading matter over his head, 
as he lacked the strength. Of 
course, she read to him at times, 
but often grew tired. I had long 
realized that Addie had to care 
for Jack as if he were an infant. 
She had to feed him, wash him, 
slowly and carefully put clean 
pajamas on him—take care of his 
every need. 

“But how will it be possible for 
Jack to read?” I asked. 

Mrs. Kelly said she read in a 
magazine that optometrists had 
perfected periscopic eye-glasses, 
whereby arthritics who had to be 
flat on their backs could read a 
book, or any periodical placed on 
their abdomen while apparently 
gazing ceilingward through the 
periscopic spectacles. But she 
feared the price was prohibitive, 
around $200 or so, if I recall. 

I went to Msgr. Thomas J. O’ 
Dwyer, Director of Health and 
Hospitals for the Los Angeles 
archdiocese. I have been going to 
Msgr. O’Dwyer for some thirty 
years in behalf of hundreds of per- 
sons in some desperate need, and 
he has helped all of them. Jack 
Kelly soon had his periscopic 
spectacles, and in those last six 
years of his life he kept me bor- 
rowing books from the public li- 
brary for him, and read a good 
many of the most formidable 
spiritual classics. But he also 


liked lighter reading, kept up with 
current happenings in newspapers, 
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especially the sports pages and 
movie pages. And if he read of 
an old friend making a comeback 
in some movie, Jack would phone 
him his congratulations. 

I saw the Kellys two days be- 
fore Jack died. His whole being 
was always concentrated in a pair 
of dark, lively eyes. He died in 
the early spring of 1944. He was 
quite cheerful that last evening I 
ever saw him alive. But as I was 
leaving he seemed to be communi- 
cating something to me with his 
eyes, but I could not be certain 
what he was trying to convey. 

At Jack’s funeral, Msgr. Thomas 
N. O'Toole preached a most sim- 
ple but moving sermon. He spoke 
of Jack’s genuine Christian joy 
and sense of humor. He said Jack 
had seemed to him an authentic 
saint and added that he had nev- 


er said that of anyone before at a 
funeral Mass. And then he did 
a most beautiful thing. He ges- 
tured towards Mrs. Kelly, in a 
front pew and ‘said he suspected 
she also was a saint. 

I have often wondered which of 
the Kellys was, the more saintly, 
Jack, enduring 27 years of grim 
suffering, or Addie, rich in health, 
who loved him so greatly that she 
never left his side. She had been 
as a nurse on one job for 27 years, 
a job she had never dreamed 
would some day end. She went 
back to her work as a practical 
nurse. For the past six years I 
have lost track of her. But 
wherever she is, there will be 
such Christ-like love as is rarely 
encountered. I have known very 
few love stories comparable to 


that of Jack and Addie Kelly. 


A Cause for Blushing 


Sister felt a certain sense of satisfaction as she presented her 
pupils of St. Benedict’s Mission in Milwaukee for Father’s weekly 
review in catechism. Surely they would reflect the time and effort 


she had spent with them. 


“What must we do on Sunday?” Father began. 
“Go to Mass, Father,” chanted the children while Sister oniled 


proudly. 


“Right, and if we do not attend Mass, what do we do?” 
“Commit a mortal sin, Father.” Again, Sister could smile. 
“Very good, but what happens if we should die with mortal sin 


on our soul?” 


Sister could not restrain a blush while the children chorused, 
“Go to hell, Father!”—Sandal Prints 
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Family 


of Teen-Age Character 


Condensed from “Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Ph.D. 


E NOw have 

more broken 

families than 
ever before. But we 
also have more good 
families than ever 
before. Many stud- 
ies have been made of the broken 
families, but few which penetrate 
into the mechanisms of good fam- 
ilies. 

To help fill this gap, we have 
collected data on about 50,000 
families who either had a senior 
in high school in the Spring of 
1955 or who were the closest 
friends of the parents of those 
students. 

What we were trying to learn 
from this survey was how families 
control the value systems of their 
teen-agers and send them out into 
the world with characters ade- 
quate to our society. Our main 
hypothesis was that the pupils’ 
families would surround them- 


about 


Results of a survey of 

to learn how they con- 

trol the value systems 
of their teen-agers 


selves with other 
50,000 families families of similar 
values, and _ thus 


create an environ- 
ment in which 
the children would 
grow without 
knowing or hearing much about 
conflicting mores and differing 
values, 

The data collected concerns all 
the high school seniors in four 
cities — St. Louis, Omaha, Den- 
ver and Long Beach — and select- 
ed samples in the senior classes 
of New Orleans and Boston. In 
the case of Boston, which is the 
main source of data given in this 
article, we secured data from all 
high school seniors in the four 
parochial high schools, and from 
four of the public high schools — 
one in the best, two in middle 
class, and one in a poor district. 

What we found in Boston we 
found also true in every one of the 


“Sanctity and y senge in Marriage,” edited by Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, 
published for the Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference by Our Sunday Visitor Press 11 
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other cities studied, but we sim- 
plify the situation by reporting 
data here only for Boston. The 
material from Boston concerns 
7,302 families, 1,217 of which had 
a senior in a Boston high school 
and 6,085 families which consti- 
tuted their closest friends. These 
friends had been close to the fam- 
ilies for periods between ten and 
fifteen years. The friend-families 
had the same general values and 
systems of social organization as 
the students’ families. 

In the six cities we studied, and 
in others like them, families face 
the greatest conflicts of values of 
anywhere in the country. Their 
problem is how to keep their chil- 
dren in the educational system. 
Educated youth are necessary to 
our modern technical civilization. 
Yet each youth, along with his 
family, faces a dilemma after 16 
years of age. Due to the recent 
confusion in the class system, the 
blue-collared class can now quick- 
ly claim higher economic rewards 
than the white-collar class. The 
conflict is a fundamental one in 
which money is weighed against 
social value, family ideals, and 
needs of our civilization. 

The significance of graduation 
from high school is shown by the 
fact that of three million children 
who started in the school system 
in 1940, two million finished the 
eighth grade and only one million 
reached the senior class in high 
school. We are studying here the 
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one out of three families which 
kept their children in until the 
senior class. These families have 
found methods of character con- 
trol more adequate to our civiliza- 
tion than those who failed to keep 
their children in school. 

What did our survey show? 
First we asked the seniors to in- 
dicate the number of common 
traits — such as religion, region 
of origin, income class and inter- 
marriage or kindred — between 
their families and those of the 
closest friends of their parents. 
Only 5.4% of the families had 
nothing in common with their 
friends, and 76% had from two to 
four traits in common. The more 
intimate friends had most in com- 
mon and the least intimate friends 
had the least in common. 

This proves our main hypothe- 
sis — that families seek to surround 
themselves with similar families. 
The homes of the friends of the 
families of high school seniors are 
organized in the same manner as 
the homes of the students. This 
means a large social system of 
similar values about the teen-age 
student. Any friend of his par- 
ents also has a system of friend- 
ship, and though these are not the 
friends of the child’s parents, they 
are like his parental friends. 

So if a child is in the home of 
his parental closest friend and 
there meets the fifth best friend 
of the home where he is visiting, 
he meets someone closely similar 
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in values to his parents. Also if 
the teen-ager is in the home of 
his family’s fifth best friend and 
there meets that family’s fifth best 
friend — 25 social relations de- 
grees from his own home — he 
meets someone closely similar in 
dominant values to his parents. 
Thus the world of the teen-ager 
who finishes high school in a large 
city is pretty much a world in 
which everyone he _ trusts and 
knows intimately has the same 
general attitudes as his parents. 

The consequences of this we 
measured by arrest records for the 
juveniles and divorce and deser- 
tion records among the parents. 

The survey showed that the 
more the families have in common 
with their friends, the less is the 
arrest rate in their families and 
the lower the divorce’ or 
desertion rates. It becomes clear 
that families which surround 
themselves with other families of 
similar values significantly reduce 
both juvenile arrest rates and di- 
vorce rates. Every city studied 
showed this. 

The study finally showed that 
those families which had the most 
traits in common with _ their 
friends had_ the fewest broken 
families. 

In this analysis we did not dif- 
ferentiate between breaking by 
death or by divorce or desertion. 


Later studies will analyze this very © 


complicated problem. It makes 
considerable difference whether 


the breaking is by death or divorce 
and desertion. Further it makes 
great difference whether the moth- 
er dies or leaves or the father dies 
or leaves. The significant thing is 
that these families all tended to 
avoid intimate contact with broken 
families, no matter how they were 
broken. 

Because of our survey, we can 
now get a clearer picture of the 
necessary social background of the 
child. This helps us to understand 
some of the failures and some of 
the successes in family motivation 
and control of the teen-ager. 

Back of each family a surround- 
ing social system has been built 
up. Ordinarily the child will ac- 
cept the values of his parents, if 
he can, unless this envelope-like 
social system is rent so that con- 
trary or non-family values may 
easily penetrate. 

From this point of view we can 
see how the disruption of the hus- 
band-wife relation would be 
closely correlated with similar 
breaks in the parent-child rela- 
tion. The friendship envelope con- 
sists of persons friendly to both 
husband and wife. The disruption 
of husband and wife makes them 
a new unit and new friends have 
to be found. 

If this is true, then the present 
rise in juvenile delinquency in the 
United States is a harvest of the 
disruptions in the family system 
during the forties. If the results 


of such an avalanche are not 
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completely felt for 15 or 20 years 
after, then we have several years 
ahead of us in which to expect 
some unusual growths in this 
field of juvenile estrangement. 

If we could figure out how to 
keep the general system of social 


relations intact for the children 
now being raised in broken homes, 
we could also avoid many of their 
difficulties — those for them, and 
the greater ones for the world 
which arise because of their 
social-estrangement. 


The Challenge of the Children 


The Salesian Bulletin 


I DON’T KNOW of any magazine 
published by a_ teenager, and I 
am sure there is no director or 
producer in Hollywood who is a 
teenager.” 

Monsignor Joseph E. Scheider, 
of the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, when he said this, hit the nail 
on the head. 

The only improvement on that 
declaration would be, perhaps, to 
include, “. .. and nobody ever 
heard of a child making a mess of 
his own life.” Somebody has to 
do that for him. In most cases it 
is the parents themselves. 

They do this usually by follow- 
ing out the odd theory that if 
junior is left to himself he will 
naturally turn out good. This is 
not, of course, a new theory. In 
fact, it is very old hat. If this 
theory is still breathing it is be- 
cause it offers a convenient ex- 
cuse for shrugging off parental re- 
sponsibility. 

Today’s parents seem to be 
afraid of junior or else completely 
mystified by him. More often they 
do not care to risk losing junior’s 
affection by insisting on a sensible 
code of discipline or on a whole- 
some respect for authority. They 
just don’t have the courage to tell 
junior where to get off. Cardinal 
Spellman said something when he 


said: “Ours is the blame for the 
sins of our children.” 


Junior, quick to sense this, has 
accordingly moved in and taken 
over. It is now standard practice 
for teenagers to gang up against 
parents and decide for themselves 
what they may or may not do. 
Then they make the parents toe 
the line. 


That is why high-school kids can 
go to an all-night prom and leave 
afterwards in a closed car. Later 
they take in a nightclub that is 
away above their means and their 
years. They breakfast at a diner 
or in some fond parent’s house 
and roll home between seven and 
eight a.m. 


It’s a hard thing to say, but 
some of these fond parents will 
have a lot to answer for on judg- 
ment day. 


Some of them, of course, don’t 
have to wait that long. Their 
judgment day comes when a long- 
suffering magistrate sends junior 
up to a house of correction for a 
couple of years. All the time he’s 
thinking that maybe he should 
send the parents to keep junior 
company for they are as guilty as 
he is. 

“But we never denied him any- 
thing!” the parents wail. 

That was just the trouble. 


= 
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When all is said and done, what the 
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S A CATHOLIC writ- 
er and editor, there 
are times when, in 
the popular phrase, I 
wonder whether “I 
should’a stood in bed.” 
Not long ago I was 
talking with a chap—a 
full-grown man with a 
family — who had be- 
come a member of a 
Catholic discussion 
group. 
He was somewhat agog  be- 
cause, for the first time in his 
life, he had heard something about 
Christ’s appearances to St. Mar- 
garet Mary, and about the prom- 
ises of the Sacred Heart. 
Until then, he had known noth- 
ing except that there was such a 


thing in the Church as the First 


Catholic Press offers is a lot of 


~ 
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Friday devotion. All the rest of it 
was news to him. 

It so happens that I know that 
this family receives, each week, 
the Catholic newspaper of which 
I am one of the editors. That is 
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why I stared open-mouthed at 
him—and wondered for a moment 
what was the use in putting out 
€atholic publications. 

“Great Scott, man,” I said—or 
something of the sort—“don’t you 
read our paper? At least once a 
year we have an article re-telling 
the whole story of the Sacred 
Heart devotion!” 

He admitted that he didn’t do 
much reading of any kind. Too 
busy with his work, too busy fix- 
ing up the house—all that sort of 
thing. 

Fortunately, we are such good 
friends that I was free to blurt 
out what I was thinking without 
fear of offending or hurting him. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I 
inquired, “that you don’t have the 
Sacred Heart enthroned in your 
home?” 

No, he didn’t. In fact, he knew 
little or nothing about the en- 
thronement, or about Christ’s un- 
qualified pledge to establish har- 
mony in every home where His 
image was displayed and honored. 

“Well,” I said, “this is fantastic. 
You're missing the best things in 
life. Your home can’t be as happy 
as it ought to be without the 
blessings of the Sacred Heart. And 
this is only one of thousands of 
great things that the Church is 
anxious to give you, if only you'll 
accept them. Surely you can spare 
twenty or thirty minutes a day 
for some reading so that you'll 
know what riches the Church has 
in store for you and your family.” 
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(And at that, I was stretching 
it. Even ten minutes a day, on 
the average, spent with Catholic 
publications, would repay my 
friend—or anybody else—extrava- 
gantly.) 

Every time I am called upon to 
write something, or to say some- 
thing about the importance of 
Catholic reading, I feel as Ches- 
terton said he felt when anybody 
asked him to tell why the Church 
is the true Church. 

Chesterton said it was like ask- 
ing him why he preferred civiliza- 
tion to savagery. He said there 
are so many thousands of reasons 
that, in the presence of either 
question, he felt a “huge helpless- 
ness. 

He said that if anybody asks 
you why you prefer civilization, 
you look wildly around you and 
say something like, “Oh, pots and 
pans—houses—trains—clothing—.” 

You don’t really know what to 
say because civilization is so over- 
whelmingly to be preferred to sav- 
agery that the question catches 
you with your mouth open. You 
wonder whether anybody could 
seriously ask it. 

Chesterton felt that way about 
the Church—its uniqueness, its di- 
vinity are so manifest that proving 
them seems rather like proving 
that there is a sun in the sky. 

And that’s how I feel about the 
Catholic press. Its importance 
really ought to need no demon- 
stration. 

I will instantly admit every 
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fault of the Catholic press. I -am 
confident that I could recite its 
failings better than can: most of 
its critics: I know more about 
them than they do. 

But with all that, the Catholic 
press has treasures uncountable to 
offer to anybody who will read. 

The whole matter boils down, 
really, to the simple and indisput- 
able statement that man does not 
live by bread alone. 

Man cannot be happy on bread 
alone. And if happiness is not 
what we want, then what on earth 
do we want? 

Of course we want happiness. 
And the one inexhaustible source 
of happiness for us is the Faith — 
the Church—Christ still with us, 
still longing to shower His choicest 
goods upon us, as He showered 
them upon the throngs that fol- 
lowed Him everywhere while He 
walked in this world. 

Now. the principal business of 
the Catholic press is to give us 
the news of the multitudes of 
good things that Christ wants to 
give us. 

‘Some of these good things are 
“spiritual.” Some are intellectual. 
Some have to do with the emo- 
tions. Some are concerned with, 
say, marriage and family life. 
Some are the good things of a 
good social order—a world fit for 
human beings to live in. And so 
on. 
There is no use in my attempt- 


ing to enumerate these goods. - 


There are far too many of them; 


Catholic papers, magazines, books 


hardly have room for half of them. 

The Sacred Heart devotion is a 
handy example. Here is Christ 
coming to us, through St. Margar- 
et, with promises of such great 
generosity as to make the mind 
reel, promises “almost too good to 
be true.” 

The promises of Our Lady of 
the Rosary, when she appeared to 
the shepherd children at Fatima, 
Portugal, are another sample. 
Think of it! — she pledged to a 
world sick unto death of war that 
it could have peace if it would 
pray the Rosary, stop offending 
her Son, and live in simple good- 
ness. 

More—she offered to each one 
of us, in return for Communion 
and the Rosary on five consecu- 


tive first Saturdays of the month, 


all the graces needed for a happy 
death. 

And what is a happy death? It 
is a guarantee of an eternity of 
happiness in heaven—of such hap- 
piness as no human mind can 


possibly even imagine. 


Yes, these are simple examples— 
examples taken from __ blessings 
about which most Catholics are in- 
formed. But there are thousands 
of other goods which the Church 
is constantly offering us, and of 


‘ which we can read, week in and 


week out, in the Catholic press. 
The simple truth is that there 


-are two kinds of goods which men 


need. There are temporal goods 
— goods which nobody can 
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hold on to for very long—and there 
are eternal goods which cannot be 


taken away from anybody deter- 


mined to keep them. Catholic 
publications are devoted for the 
most part to helping their readers 
grasp and keep this second kind 
of wealth. 


This is the essential wealth, the 
indispensable wealth; and strange- 
ly enough it is the wealth upon 
which all other true wealth de- 
pends. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all 
these other things will be added 
unto you,” said Christ. 


For those who truly do seek the 
primary wealth, the other goods 
really are added to the extent that 
they will contribute to holiness and 
happiness. And if there are men 
who want worldly goods that are 
bad for them—goods that destroy 
their happiness—what can we say 
to them? We can only say that 
they are being foolish. 


But the true goods—the goods 
that truly do make for joy—these 
are the goods with which . the 
Catholic press is chiefly concern- 
ed. These are the goods that any- 
body can have for the asking; this 
is the “Good News” which is 
meant by the word Gospel. But 
this news will not attract you very 
strongly if you are a materialist. 

People think of materialists as 
eommunists or bloated capitalists. 
But many a communist, while pro- 
. fessing ‘materialism, is the oppo- 
site. of. materialistic; and many a. 
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rich man _ is little attached to 


‘money and what it will buy. 


The deadliest materialists I 
have met have been for the most 
part people in ordinary worldly 
circumstances; sometimes even 
poor people. But how they grasp- 
ed and grovelled for material 
things; how blind they were in 
many cases to things spiritual! 

Every waking thought was ma- 
terialistic—the job, the garden, the 
hobby, the pretty dress, the new 
recipe, the redecorating of the 
house, the social advancement of 
the children, the bridge game or 
poker game, the movies and so on 
and on; and never a moment for 
reading; for filling the mind’s 
emptiness with something worthy 
of the immortal soul. 

For this kind of person, the 
Catholic press is dull and _tire- 
some. To this kind of person, the 
Catholic press has little to say, 
because what it is saying falls on 
deaf ears. 

What the Catholic press is say- 
ing over and over is that if you 
want happiness, you must discover 
the sources of happiness; and the 
sources are spiritual, not material. 
When all is said and done, what 
the Catholic press offers is a lot of 
guideposts to happiness, but there 
are people who are blind to that 
sort of thing, and cannot under- 
stand why they grope through life 
looking for joy and fulfillment, 
and do not find them, because 
they are looking in the wrong 
places. 
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My mother’s just a little woman and 


my dad’s a giant, but people say mother ox 
winds him around her little finger ~~ A 


The His 
Power of the 
Little Woman 


John Jay Daly 


Bicones COULD have been a 
Hollywood star. She gave up a 
career to marry Dad, a giant. Six 
foot two, 200 lbs. What a man, 
everybody says. But Mother can 
wear him out, putting the winter 
rugs away, for instance. 

She never lost her girlish figure. 
My oldest sister and Mom could 
pass as sisters. And do. 

“Lifting kids out of the cradle 
does it,” Dad explains. — 
“Keeps her slim.” . 

Mother has the 
grace of a lady wrest- ; 
ler. Her hair is like 


spun gold, No wonder ~_, 


Dad fell in 


love with her. 
“I never 
saw such a 
woman,” he 
says. “She 
could wear 
-out ten men, 
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giving them work to do.” 

Though my Dad earns his liv- 
ing in a bank, mother has made of 
him a master plumber, a painter, 
carpenter, electrician—jack of all 
trades. 

“And master of none,” he says, 
when she tells him how versatile 
he is—handing him what he calls 
the “old stuff.” 

“I could tear this house down 
and put it together again,” he said 
this morning, “but it’s not right. 
Not fair to organized labor.” 

With that he put on his hat and 
went to work—at his own job. 

Sometimes we think Dad is go- 
out on strike. But he never does. 
Big as he is, he’s as meek as a 
monk. People say that mother 
winds him round her little finger. 

She says, “George, have you 
fixed the shower?” 

He jumps as if someone fired a 
shot in back of him: “Right away, 
dearie! The difficult we do imme- 
diately, the impossible takes a lit- 
tle longer.” Dad was in the Engi- 
neer Corps, World War II. 

Whenever we're around, Dad 
gets us fellers into the act. We're 
his helpers on the jobs mother 
gives him. He calls me his little 
grease-monkey. 

When he fixes a light, or some- 
thing like that, I hand him the 
pliers, the screw-driver, run down 
to the basement and pull the 
switch. Things like that. Put new 
numbers on the front of the house, 
hang up the screen doors and take 
‘em down. 
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down: “Boy,” 


February - 


Our house is two stories. Add . 
the basement and the attic though 
and it’s a four-story job. The oth- 
er day, working in the attic, I had 
to run all the way down to the 
basement and pull the switch. 
Then back up again—four flights 
—and hand him a pair of pliers. | 
Then down to the basement again 
and turn on the electricity. This | 
time I shot in the switch before 
he was prepared and knocked him 
off the ladder. 

You should have heard Dad 
yell! 

The other day Mom decided 
Dad should paint the kitchen. 
That meant I had to clean out the 
brushes. 

“You just watch, son,” he said. 
“Painting this kitchen will lead to 
other things. Mark my word!” 

“What do you mean, Dad?” 

“Once you start something like 
this there’s no end to it.” 

Soon as we got the job finished 
Mom wanted some new electric 
fixtures. Then we put up some .. 
new cabinets. After that, a new 
kitchen sink. 

“Next we'll get a new stove,” 
Dad said. When it was put in 
place Dad scratched his head: 
“Now I'll have to study electrical 
engineering. . .” 

The new stove has everything 
on it but traffic lights. a 

To finish off the kitchen, Dad .- 


laid some new linoleum for Mom._ :- 


It almost broke his back. 
That’s when Dad really broke 
he said; as we 
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were cleaning up, taking out the 
trash, “See what youre coming 
to?” 

“Whatd’ya mean, Dad? What- 
tum I comin’ to?” 

He said, “Somewhere, 
there’s a woman waiting for you. 
She’s just a girl now—just a little 
teeny, weeny girl, sig in the 
shadows. But some day . 


Mom leaned over the ete 
and said, “What are you telling 
that boy?” 

“I'm trying to impress upon 
him,” Dad said, “the fact that he 
should always be kind to women.” 

“I heard you,” she said and 
Dad went up and took a shower. 

Last night we were down in the 
basement looking for some lum- 
ber. She wanted the garage door 
fixed. 

“What was that you were say- 
ing about a girl lurking in the 
shadows,” I reminded him. 

“What girl lurking in what 
shadows?” 

“You said, somewhere there’s a 
woman waiting for me.’ 

“O, that!” He waved his hand. 
“It’s the law of nature. It’s what 
makes men men...” 

“I don’t understand, Dad.” 

“You will, when you get older. 
It’s like this, son. My mother— 

ur grandmother — thought she 
had done a pretty good job on me, 
bringing me up. Your mother 
thinks she’s doing the same thing 
for you. But .. . that little girl 
in the shadows, she'll know differ- 


ent. She’ll show how your mother 
was mistaken .. .” 

“How do you mean, mother’s 
mistaken . . .?” 

“I mean this, son. That little 
girl—when she’s a woman and has 


you under control will undo | 


everything your mother has done. 


That’s what I mean, and that’s © 


what she’s going to do—Make you 
over!” 
From upstairs in the kitchen we 


could hear Mom calling, “George, _ 


come here right away!” 

Dad bolted up the stairs: 
“What’s wrong now?” 

“That faucet,” she pointed. “It 
leaks.” 

After the faucet was fixed and 
we had gone out into the back 
yard to clean it up, like she want- 
ed, Dad said to me, confidential- 
like, “No doubt about it, this is a 
woman’s world, son.” 

“Whatd’ya mean, 
man’s world?” 


Dad, a wo- 


“Just this: Teen agers and bob- | 


by-soxers wear blue denims—over- 
alls—garments of working men. 
Women control the purse-strings. 
They sit in the bleachers at ball 
games, at ring side during prize 


fights and even appear as lady © 


wrestlers. They've taken over 

men’s jobs, really—run street cars 
and busses, pilot planes and mine 
coal . 

“Is that all?” 

“That's plenty. Only thing left 
for men is fishing!” 

When he said that, Dad chuck- 
led: “Know why that is?” 
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“No sir,” I said. “Why is fish- 
ing the only thing left to men?” 

“Because,” he explained, “to be 
a good fisherman you've got to 
be quiet. Can’t say a word.” 

Mom came out of the house 
then, followed by my sister. Both 
were carrying some scatter rugs. 
They put them on an old clothes 
line and then Mom handed Dad 
and me a couple of broom- 
handles. 

“Here,” she said, “you boys get 
to work.” 

Mom and my older sister, look- 
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ing just like sisters, walked into 
the house. Dad and I spent the 
late afternoon walloping rugs. 
Then it dawned on me that Dad 
knew what he was talking about, 
This is a woman’s world. 

Here’s the proof: A little wo- 
man like my mother can make a 
big man like my Dad, a giant—six 
feet two, 200 lbs.—do whatever 
she wants. 

Dad says, joking like, but he 
means it, “It’s the power of the 
little woman—and never underesti- 
mate her!” 
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“Oh, so if I ever need a salesman, I’m to 


rememver you have quite a following, eh?” 
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Television is here to stay. 
Let’s make the most of it. 


af 


How to Get the Best Out 


of Television 


HIS IS A school com- 
position by ten- 


year-old. It sounds 

pretty average — but 
there’s a uniqueness connected 
with it. 


“About a week ago a little girl 
from Clevelon was operated on. 
She was five years old. This case 
was a very unusual one, because 
the. girl was born with a hole in 
her. heart. The hole was in the 
center of the heart.. Since the hole 


Condensed 
from Parents’ Magazine 


Robert M. Goldenson, Ph.D. 


was just in between the left and 
right side, when the blood was 
pumped by the heart, the new 
blood and the old blocd ran into 
each other. So they had to operate. 
They made the operation by freez- 
ing the heart to a temperature of 
about 40 or 50 degrees. You see 
by freezing the heart it slowed up 
sirculation of the heart and also 
slowed up the heart, so when they 
operated they could take more 
time doing it. After they soed up 
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the hole, they defrosted the girl 
and she was perfectly fine. 

“So now you know what a blue 
baby is, they call it a blue baby 
because when the old and new 
blood mix, it forms a blue sub- 
stance.—by Ronald” 

What’s unique about that? Just 
this — the composition was not 
based on material from a book or 
an article, but on a_ single se- 
quence of a television program, 
lasting no more than five minutes. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that the 
material was entirely new to the 
boy, the details are highly accur- 
ate and the explanation substan- 
tially correct. 

This brief essay, discovered by 
chance in a school notebook, in- 
stigated a number of provocative 
questions — and an extensive in- 
vestigation to answer them. Are 
we parents doing a constructive 
job with the most intriguing 
medium in our children’s lives? 
Can we do something more than 
guide our youngsters away from 
objectionable programs and see 
that they don't neglect their 
homework and _ other activities? 
Isn’t it time for us to find an 
answer to the question: How can 
we use television to the best ad- 
vantage for our children? 

Following is a round-up of 
ideas that knowing parents are 
now beginning to put into prac- 
tice: 

In the early days of television, 
we frequently heard the comment, 
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“Now they'll never read another 
book.” Much to the surprise of 
parents, educators and. librarians, 
this just didn’t happen Certainly 
reading has been reduced in 
quantity and the peak period for 
reading has been pushed ahead by 
six months or a year. However, a 
recent survey conducted by the 
United Parents Association in 
New York City has come up with 
the interesting discovery that 
even though reading has diminish- 
ed in quantity, it has increased in 
quality. And there, I believe, lies 
one cue to our approach as par- 
ents. 


Promote Good Reading 


We can improve reading by 
keeping track of the stories dra- 
matized on the air — and then 
suggest reading other books by the 
same author, if not the same book. 
“Huckleberry Finn,” recently en- 
acted, leads naturally to “The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,” and 
then on to “The Prince and the 
Pauper” and “A Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Arthur’s Court.” 

To stimulate the transition from 
screen to book, put up a special 
Television Bookshelf. The name 
itself will remind you and him. to 
be on the lookout for books — 
and don’t limit them to storybooks 
or even the classics. Science de- 
monstrations,- any one of the 
weather shows, circus, zoo and pet 
shows, as well as child-and-animal 
series can excite an interest in 
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books. rr 

The one thing television does 
better than any other medium is 
to open new horizons. Today, en- 
‘lightenment and_ enrichment are 
not limited to programs labeled 
“educational.” In fact, an analysis 
made in connection with a review 
of children’s programs has shown 
that the time devoted to “high 
level” programs has doubled in 
the past year and a half. Through 
these programs the child can get 
a provocative introduction to folk 
music and folkways, unusual oc- 
cupations, various arts and crafts, 
faraway lands, as well as the in- 
side of factories, laboratories and 
museums. The results are already 
showing: libraries and bookstores 
are reporting a far wider selection 
‘ef books than ever before. 

This has occurred with _ rela- 
tively little cooperation from par- 
ents. What would happen if we 
all charted the way to the library 
and bookstore by going there with 
eur children, by giving more books 
as presents, by dipping into new 
kinds of reading matter ourselves? 
Television can arouse many pass- 
ing interests; we must be ready 
-to feed those that merit cultiva- 
tion. 


A Television Corner 


In the average home today, 
‘children spend more time before 
the television screen than in any 
iether single pursuit. We can, and 
should, cut down on the amount 


in most cases; but we must at the 
same time make the viewing pro- 
ductive. Here are a few concrete 
suggestions: 

Place a low table near the set, 
with a dictionary and an atlas on 
it and nearby an encyclopedia. If 
your set is in a recreation room, 
a wall map of the world is a good 
addition to the atlas. Suggest 
looking up questions of fact. 

For younger children, have a 
drawer or shelf at hand, contain- 
ing a drawing board or clipboard, 
crayons, large pads, blunt scissors 
and other materials needed for 
participation in activity programs. 
Also, keep a chest or box in your 
child’s room to be used for all 
kinds of odds and ends that will 
help him carry out his newly ac- 
quired ideas — bits of cloth, tape, 
string, wire, pipe cleaners, and so 
on. 
One of the constant cries 
against television is, “But it makes 
spectators of our children!” Actu- 
ally children don’t have to watch 
without reacting. 

For instance, seven-year-old 
Johnny was fascinated by a time- 
lapse film he saw on a Saturday 
morning program; it dealt with 
the growth of plants from seeds. 
His father, who watched it with 
him, suggested a simple experi- 
ment. Together, they placed beans 
in a saucer of water, and within 
a few days healthy sprouts began 
to appear. Delighted, Johnny gath- 
ered all the seeds he couid find — 
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grapefruit, orange, birdseed — and . 


tried them all. The interest grew 
like the plants themselves, until 
today, at nine, the boy has a small 
window greenhouse in which he 
raises seedlings to be planted in 
the garden. 

Any parent can find construc- 
tive projects via television. Does 
fifteen-year-old Jane admire a 
dress worn by a favorite actress? 
With some encouragement and as- 
sistance, she can make one for her- 
self. Is twelve-year-old Andy in- 
trigued by the easy way they 
make brownies on a commercial? 
Let him try it for himself — and 
learn that cooking can be fun for 
males, too. Is Andy’s five-year-old 
sister entranced by the mobiles 
she saw on the nursery school 
program? See that she gets tho 
materials and the necessary help 
— and hang her colorful handi- 
work near her window where it 
will dance in the breeze. 

All you have to do is watch 
their faces, listen to their com- 
ments, be on the alert for budding 
interests, use your own imagina- 
tion in finding materials! Your 
children will do the rest. 

More and more teachers are re- 
cognizing television as a source of 
inspiration and information — and 
building on it. Some appoint, or 
have the pupils elect, committees 
to review the different types of 
programs available during their 
viewing hours. Discussion of their 


reports helps to develop critical - 


sense — and sometimes, happily, 
leads to self-criticism and revision 
of viewing patterns. Other teach- 
ers suggest putting reports in the 
form of a television script, or 
dramatizing historical events after 
the manner of a news program. 

We parents can help our chil- 
dren integrate television with 
school work in many ways. By 
keeping a close eye on programs 
to come, we can find shows that 
suggest subjects for research and 
reports. By watching outstanding 
programs with the children we 
can broaden their viewpoint and 
help them build a background for 
future academic work as well as 
life. 

Many teachers are posting care- 
fully selected television reviews on 
classroom bulletin boards, along 
with book notices and suggestions 
for out-of-school activities. On 
Sundays at home we might gath- 
er the family together and look 
over the presentations for the 
coming week, then post a ten- 
tative list. The mere idea of 
making up a schedule is a healthy 
reminder to explore programs and 
select judiciously. It also gets the 
child into the good habit of bud- 
geting his time wisely. 

If you are using television to 
good advantage you needn’t feel 
guilty about admitting this - one- 
eyed monster into your home. Like 
the fiery dragon in the Disney 
story, it will turn out to be kind 
at heart, and good to children. 
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Is sex-selection just around 


the corner? Let’s hope not. 


Condensed from Grail 


6G 0, HONESTLY, we 
don’t care whether 
the baby is a boy or 


a girl.” How many times I said 
that before our first child’s birth. 
People were shocked that my hus- 
band and I didn’t have a definite 
order in with the stork. Four preg- 
nancies have strengthened rather 
than altered my attitude. We have 
never been disappointed because 
each time we got exactly what we 
wanted — a baby. 

You may question my right to 
make a problem out of the ques- 


Judith L. Hanson 


tion “What do you want?” The 
only question to me is why fam- 
ily counsellors and child psycho- 
logists haven’t recognized _ this 
problem and cautioned against 
such an unwise attitude. I’ve seen 
too many examples of unhappiness 
caused this way to doubt that 

people make trouble for them- 
selves in this manner. 

Admittedly, expectant parents 
wouldn’t be human if they didn’t 
wonder what the child will be, 
even as they wonder whether it 
will look like the father or the 


Grail (October, '56), St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, 
St. t. Meinrad, Ind. 27 
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mother. But they should stop 
there, with speculation. There are 
so many valid reasons for letting 
Nature take her course — and she 
always does — that it’s better to 
accept the inevitable gracefully, 
without regret. It’s futile to fret 
about something beyond our con- 
trol, to take our disappointment 
out on a child who had no more 
choice about being what he is 
than he had about being born. 

The question of sex-selection is 
intriguing. But I can think of no 
good the solution would do other 
than satisfy parental whimsey. The 
trouble it could cause would be 
enormous. An all-powerful admini- 
stration would be necessary to 
keep the population in balance, to 
decide who should have what. 
Without such authority the pres- 
ent world-wide balance of 105 
boys to 100 girls could jump to 
such a ratio as 155 boys to 50 
girls, since the predominant pre- 
ference is for boys. 

Medical articles promise that 
sex-selection is just around the 
corner. A good obstetrician will 
tell you, as mine did, that actual 
practice is a century behind scien- 
tific conjecture. I hope this is true, 
and the riddle won't be solved 
until the human race is far above 
its present level of social conscious- 
ness, able to cope with the con- 
sequences of predetermined sex. 

I suppose people wouldn’t de- 
cide one way or the other if they 
didn’t think they had good reason. 


February 


Like the athletic father who wants 
to see a son duplicate or better his 
records; or the good housekeeper 
who wants to train a daughter in 
her arts. Some reasons are down- 
right silly: “I think little boys are 
cute” and “I love to sew for little 
girls.” These people aren’t think- 
ing past the cradle stage. Little 
boys don’t stay cute and little girls 
soon learn to sew for themselves. 
To me, the best reason for having 
a family is not to satisfy our own 
ego or extend our own personali- 
ties but to rear children who will 
be likeable in their own right, cap- 
able of leading happy, useful lives 
according to their individual tal- 
ents and goals. 

About now an indignant parent 
with three or four boys is think- 
ing: “For heaven’s sake, I have the 
right to want a girl for a change.” 
All right. Variety might be nice, 
but did you ever think of it this 
way: could you take one of those 
boys whom you have loved and 
cared for as your own and trade 
him for a girl? 

Children know when their par- 
ents aren't satisfied with them. 
They may have heard the fre- 
quent lament: “I wish this one had 
been a boy (or a girl).” If they 
haven’t heard resentment openly 
expressed they will sense it be- 
cause of love and care uninten- 
tionally or deliberately withheld, 
and pay for it in mind and body. 
You’ve known them as well as I, 


these misfits by birth who try so 
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_ desperately to mold themselves in- 
to the opposite sex. This is the 
ultimate tragedy, as I see it, result- 
ing from the “sex-on-demand” 
type of thinking. 

For instance, there was Roberta, 
a girl with whom I grew up. Ac- 
cording to her family, she most 
certainly should have been a boy 
because their first child was a girl, 
which was all wrong to begin 
with. Roberta didn’t outgrow the 
tomboy stage which most girls ex- 
perience, but clung to it fero- 
ciously. The boys accepted her up 
to a point as they will when they 
need another shortstop or cow- 
boy. The girls couldn’t tolerate her 
deliberate roughness, and so she 
missed the inner circles of friend- 
ship each sex accords its own. Her 
father ignored her efforts to 
change herself into the boy he had 
wanted. By the time she reached 
her teens she was so maladjusted 
that the famliy found it advisable 
to send her to live with an aunt. 

Everybody has been introduced 
to a woman with a man’s name, 
such as Johnny Smith. There will 
be the usual explanation: “Dad 
wanted a boy, so he called me 
John.” What a cruel thing, to re- 
mind a child continually of the 
disappointment caused by _ its 
birth! 

The mother of such a daughter 
must feel guilty because she fail- 
ed to produce the male heir ex- 
pected by her husband. There is 
absolutely nothing she could have 


done to insure the birth of a boy, 


and certainly she has done her 
share to bear a child. In trying to 
find the reason some men feel 
they must have a son, I’ve con- 
cluded they think they must prove 
their virility. Fatherhood alone 
proves that, if they stop to con- 
sider it. They are subtly insulting 
themselves in not welcoming a 
daughter who might, hopefully, 
resemble the woman they once 
chose from among all others to 
love and cherish until death. 

Girls suffer most frequently, 
most universally. It is a holdover 
from the times when men consid- 
ered it essential to have half-a- 
dozen strong sons to keep the farm 
going. These same men must have 
discovered that if their pre-natal 
orders weren't filled correctly, 
their daughters could do their 
share of the work when the situa- 
tion demanded. Some Oriental 
races don’t wait to find out what 
their daughters can do, but aban- 
don unwanted females. We shud- 
der at this barbarism while deny- 
ing love to unwanted children for 
the same reason. The only differ- 
ence is the honesty manifested in 
the Oriental custom. 

A friend of mine informed 
everyone that she would have 
nothing but a boy. When they 
told her in the delivery room that 
she’d borne a pretty, healthy girl, 
she refused to believe it. Hours 
passed, then two days, before sho 
would accept her own flesh and 
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blood into her arms. But once she 
held her’ baby, she succumbed 
to the appeal of babyhood 
and shamefacedly admitted: “I 
wouldn't trade her for all the boys 
in the world.” 

The most convincing argument 
is to talk to a couple who can't 
have children of their own, or 
who have lost a premature or new- 
born child. They never say they'd 
like to have another boy (cr gir)). 
It's always: “We want another 
baby.” When those of us who can 
have all the children we want 
consider the childless home, we 
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ought to feel very selfish about 
having preferences. 

There are ways to avoid think- 
ing of your unborn child solely as 
a boy or a girl. Alternate “he” and 
“she” or use “the baby” and “it,” 
which are impersonal but _ safer 
for keeping out of a rut. Maybe 
you can use a family nickname 
which would suit either. When 
you buy the layette, mix the col- 
ors instead of concentrating on 
pink or blue. Its a useless super- 
stition to buy pink for a girl and 
blue for a boy in hopes that the 
color will have any influence. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Nothing lightens the average working man’s load like a final 
payment on a mortgage. 

* * 
In no institution is it more important to maintain good per- 
sonnel relations than in marriage. 

+ 
You know a woman has complete control over her husband if 
she will invite him to go to a fashion show with her. 
* * * 
’ A woman’s idea of licking the problem is to make her husband 
do the dishes. 

* * * 

No matter how big a dynamo a man may be, he still needs a 
good wife to provide the spark. 
* * * 

The easiest way to win an argument with your wife is to buy 
her the outfit she started the argument about in the first place. 

*Registered, U. S. Patent Office 
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How did this third century priest-martyr become so universally 
associated with the unusual lore of Saint Valentine’s Day ? 


Condensed from “The Holyday Book” 


Francis X. Weiser, S.]. 


Author of ‘’The Christmas Book’’ and ‘’The Easter Book” 


SaIntT Valentine; a 
priest, died through 
the persecution of 
Claudius II on Feb- 
ruary 14, 270. His 
feast was from earliest times asso- 
ciated with the traditional habit 
of boys and girls declaring their 
love or choosing a “steady part- 
ner” for the following 12 months. 
The selection was often done, es- 


pecially in France and England, 
by a game of chance, the boys 
drawing the names of their re- 
spective “Valentine.” Our greet- 
ing cards on Valentine’s Day are 
a modern form of this ancient 
practice. 
How did the Saint become as- 
sociated with this unusual lore? 
Various explanations have been 
attempted. It is said that the prac- 


“The Holyday Book,” by Francis X. Weiser, S.J., copyright 1956 
and published at $3.00 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 31 
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tice originated because people be- 
lieved that on Saint Valentine's 
Day birds started to mate. How- 


ever, such legends do not explain - 
the custom. Besides, in central - 


Europe the feast of Saint Agnes 
(January 21) has always been con- 
sidered the mating day of birds, 
although Saint Valentine is vener- 
ated as the “patron of lovers” even 
there. 

Another explanation is found in 
a medieval legend which tells how 
the Saint shortly before his exe- 
cution wrote a kind note to the 
friendly daughter of his prison 
master, signing it “from your Val- 
entine.” This legend was obviously 
invented to provide a belated rea- 
son for the already existing custom 
of the day. 

There is no doubt that the his- 
torical origin of Valentine lore is 
based on a coincidence of dates. 
The pagan Romans annually cele- 
brated a great feast on February 
15 which they called Lupercalia 
in honor of the _ pastoral god 
Lupercus (an equivalent of the 
Greek god Pan). On the eve of 
the Lupercalia, and as part of it, 
young people held a celebration 
of their own, declaring their love 
for each other, proposing mar- 
riage, or choosing partners for the 
following year. (In the Roman re- 
public the new year started on 
March 1.) 

. This Roman youth festival with 
its pledge of love stood under the 
patronage of the goddess Juno 
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Februata. When the Roman Em- 
pire became Christian, all worship 
and patronage of pagan gods nat- 
urally ceased. But the youth festi- 
val continued, as affection, love, 


‘and marriage are not the preroga- 


tive of a pagan cult only. There 
was but one aspect of the celebra- 
tion that had to be changed: its 
patronage. And so, in place of the 
goddess Juno Februata, a Christ- 
ian saint now took over. He was, 
quite naturally, the saint whose 
feast the Church celebrated on 
February 14 — the priest and 
martyr Valentine. 

A proof of the Roman origin of 
Saint Valentine’s lore is the fact 
that in countries of Roman his- 
torical background even the small- 
er details, like the games of 
chance, the choice made for the 
“new year,” and similar customs, 
were continued right into the later 
Middle Ages, while in other coun- 
tries these details are missing. 

The American custom of send- 
ing Valentine cards is unknown in 
countries of northern Europe. It 
came here from England where it 
had developed as a substitute for 
the ancient Roman “choice” of 
partners on February 14. This is 
actually what the traditional words 
imply: “You are my Valentine,” 
that is, I offer you my companion- 
ship of affection and love for the 
next 12 months, and I am willing 
to consider marriage if this com- 
panionship proves satisfactory for 
both of us. - 
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Speed, Contact, Good Boxoffice 


CanaDA, the sport is prac- 
tically a religion or at the very 
least a way of life. 

In the United States, it is get- 
ting bigger and better every year 
even to the extent where the small 
fry have identified themselves 
with it. 

It is part of the Olympics; it 
can be played indoors or outdoors 
by boys or girls; it has produced 
some of the greatest legendary 
figures of our sports pages. 

This is no riddle; this is ice 
hockey which more and more each 


Dave Warner 


year is catching on in big town 
and small town across the wide 
span of the North American con- 
tinent. 

You don’t tell anyone in Canada 
about hockey. They tell you. And 
they have a perfect right, since 
the sport was born there. 

In the big Canadian metropolis 
cities of Montreal and Toronto, 
members of hockey’s big circuit, 
the National Hockey League, 
they tell stories like this one: 

“You know hockey tickets to all 
the big games are at such a pre- 
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mium that season tickets often are 
handed down from one individual 
to another by including the tick- 
ets in your will. Sellout crowds at 
nearly every game is the normal 
thing.” 

Other big league cities (New 
York, Boston, Detroit and Chi- 
cago) also have done well with 
the sport. But hockey also has 
been flexing its muscles at the 
box-office at such minor league 
cities as Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Fort Wayne, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Providence, Hershey, Seattle. And 
despite the competition of profes- 
sional basketball in some of those 
cities, the ice sport has done very 
well. 

Why the popularity? Well, no 
sporting event can guarantee the 
customer thrills, but there is this 
about hockey: you’re always sure 
of getting action. The very core of 
the sport is speed — speed on the 
skates and speed with the stick 
handling. Along with this is con- 
tact, and, as so often happens, 
when the contact gets over-ac- 
centuated, you get fights. And let’s 
face it, most any sport fan loves 
to see a spontaneous fight break 
out. 

Hockey is no sham. Some of the 
shrewdest business heads in the 
sports world are guiding the game 
to financial success, but these men 
are not in it only to fill their own 
pockets. You may not have 
thought it, but considerations 
have been made for the hockey 


February 


player even after his playing days 
are over. 

Baseball may even have trouble 
trying to outdo the National Hock- 
ey League’s Pension Plan. 

It works this way: revenue is 
derived from three sources — 
player contributions, the All-Star. 
game and a percentage from the 
Stanley Cup playoff receipts. Each 
player contributes $900 to the 
fund each year and must remain 
in the NHL for two seasons to 
qualify for minimum benefits. 

The $900 player levy is taken 
from both rookies and established 
stars, with no consideration for. 
difference in salary. But since the 
lowest salaries in the NHL are 
quite high ($8,000 is about the 
lowest), there is no complaining. 

Key to the plan’s success is that 
benefits can be collected starting 
at age 45. A player must be a 10- 
year man in the league to collect 
maximum benefits. At age 45, a 
10-year man can draw $75 a 
month for life. 

But if the player elects to delay 
drawing his benefits, he may ap- 
ply for 5-year deferments. By do- 
ing this, he can collect $95 per 
month for life at age 50; $120 
per month for life at 55; $156.70 
per month for life at 60. 

In addition to the retirement 
benefits under the pension plan, 
each player is eligible for $10,000 
group life insurance and $10,000 
disability insurance without 


charge. And if a retired player 
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should die shortly after he begins 
collecting’ on his pension, ‘the in- 
come is guaranteed to his family 
for a period of ten years. 

Hockey never had it so good. 
Beautiful new arenas are sprout- 
ing up all over the nation, and 
wherever one is built you will 
find someone with a hockey fran- 
chise trying to move in. The hock- 
ey people don’t always succeed, 
but they are always trying. 

The youngsters are not forgot- 
ten in hockey’s long range plans 
either. Pee Wee Hockey Leagues 
take up in the winter where Little 
League baseball leaves off in the 
summer. Many hockey clubs, 
realizing the promotional value, 
admit kids to games at practically 
no cost at all. 

Latest dream construction from 
a hockey viewpoint is the Island 


Gardens, a $2,500,000 sports pal- 
ace now being built on Long Is- 
land, about 20 miles from the 
heart of Manhattan. Completion 
date is set for July, 1957. 

Plans for this new arena call 
for a seating capacity of 7,500 for 
hockey. With the addition of tem- 
porary seats and standees, 9,000 
fans could be accommodated for 
the playoff tilts. 

High school hockey in the Bos- 
ton area and a few other sections 
around the country has been a big 
thing for many years. Not too 
many colleges field ice hockey 
teams, but the list is growing. 

Best of the college teams right 
now are Boston College, Boston 
University, Northeastern, Michi- 
gan, Colorado, St. Lawrence, 
Clarkson Tech, Dartmouth and 
Yale. 


Reason Enough? 


The little girl stood by the gate in front of her house, looking 
up and down the sidewalk. Finally a man walked past and she 
politely asked him whether he would open the gate for her. 

“Why, certainly, little girl,” said the obliging stranger. “But 


why didn’t you open it yourself?” 


“Wet paint,” explained the little girl, as she skipped merrily 
down the street.—M. R. Beasley in The American Mercury. 


Ask a Man Who Knows 


The teacher was testing her pupils’ knowledge of proverbs. 
“Cleanliness is next to what?” she asked. 

And a small boy replied feelingly, “Impossible.”—The Com- 
panion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
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Especially for children 11-18 years old 


TIMELY BOOK 
CONDENSATION 


the WILDERNESS 


Condensed from the book 


VIRGINIA S. EIFERT 
Author of Buffalo Trace’’ and ‘’Three Rivers South’ 


THIs Is the story of how 
young Abraham Lincoln 
came out of the wilder- 
ness — the wilderness not 
alone of pioneer Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and _Illi- 
nois, but the wilderness 
of the mind through 
which he struggled and 
from which he emerged 
to become great. It is the 
story of how he became 
educated with only a 
little formal education, 
and of the people who 
were there when he need- . 
ed them most. 
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: OUT OF THE 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was 
six years old when 
he started to school. It 


was a subscription school and ex- 
pensive, three dollars a month, 
but Tom Lincoln had the money 
then and wanted his children to 
have at least a little learning. Abe 
had pined to go with his sister 
Sally the year before, but he was 
still too young. However, his 
mother, Nancy, said that six years 
old was exactly old enough, and 
Abe, in sheer delight, trotted the 
two miles up the road with Sally, 
to Zachariah Riney’s school in the 
log house across from the distil- 
lery. 

Somehow, though, the sight of 
paunchy, scrawny, irritable Mr. 
Riney waiting for them with the 
school bell in one hand and a 
long, strong, hickory whip in the 
other took some of the joy out of 
the finest autumn mornin 

Although he didn’t sonnel like 
Zachariah Riney, Abe Lincoln did 
manage to learn his letters and to 
read a little. Painfully spelling 
out the words until they sudden- 
ly came clear and made _ sense 
gave him a wonderful feeling of 
accomplishment, so that he went 
home one day and proudly an- 
nounced: 

“Mammy, I learned to read to- 
day! Listen to me read you a 
piece!” It seemed almost like 
magic to make words come alive 


Out of the Wilderness, copyright 1956 by Virginia a, Pg 214 pp., 
published at $3.00 by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Fourth 
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like that. 

And Tom and Nancy sat down 
and listened to Abe haltingly read 
a few simple sentences calculated 
to instill morals as well as learn- 
ing into the very young. 

It felt good to read, but Abe 
was, besides, deeply curious con- 
cerning everything he saw or 
heard about. He was obsessed 
with wanting to know the names 
of the wild things he saw in the 
Kentucky wilderness, to under- 
stand why doodlebugs acted as 
they did, why a wood thrush built 
one kind of nest and a_ redbird 
another, why dogtooth violets 
bloomed in spring and why wild 
asters waited until fall, and why 
there were curious prints in the 
rocks of Knob Creek. 

There were so many things he 
wanted so badly to learn, and Mr. 
Riney dismissed them as nonsense, 
or worse. One day he showed 
Mr. Riney a piece of limestone 
with a sea shell printed neatly 
upon it. The man snatched it 
from him and flung it out of the 
open door. 

“That’s the mark of the devil!” 
he shouted at the bewildered boy. 
“And you leave all suchlike things 
alone, hear? Learnin’s to be had 
out of books. Now sit yourself 
down and do six more pages of 
cipherin’ for punishment!” 

But after school the thin, lanky, 
sun-tanned boy hunted around 
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and found the piece of rock. 
When he went home he stopped 
at Caleb Hazel’s house. 

_ “Mr. Hazel,” Abe began, hesi- 
tating after what Mr. Riney had 
said, “Mr. Riney says this-here is 
the mark of the devil. Is it?” 

Caleb held the piece of lime- 
stone in the palm of his hand. His 
eyes smiled down at the anxious 
boy. 

“No, Abe,” he said, “I'd sa 
that this is the handiwork of God, 
a proof He has set down in the 
rocks of our creek and round 
about to show us that His pres- 
ence is everlasting. Abe, you've 
found what they call a fossil. They 
say that long, long ago there was 
a sea here, with shells and crea- 
tures living in it. Somehow, the 
bottom of the sea turned to stone 
and everything on it turned to 
stone, too, or else left prints. 

“Don’t let Mr. Riney confuse 
you, Abe. He means well, but his 
eyes see only what’s in books. 
You train your eyes to see every- 
thing around you, as well as in 
books, and you try to find out 
about everything you see. It’s a 
pretty fossil, Abe. Come on, let’s 
go to the creek and see what else 
we can find.” 

And Nancy Lincoln had _ to 
come to the door and call three 
times before Abe finally tore him- 
self away from the fascinating dis- 
coveries he and Caleb were mak- 
ing in the Creek. To the boy, it 
‘was one of the most exciting days 


of his life, almost as thrilling as 
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the day he discovered that words 
on a page could be read and that, 
in learning to read, the world was 


opening up before him. 


F nom re long face on Tom 
Lincoln, Nancy thought, watching 
her husband riding dejectedly 
down the road from town on a 
raw March day in 1816, you'd de- 
cide he had lost his best friend. 

“What’s the matter, Tom?” 
Nancy asked gently. 

“Matter enough,” Tom grunted. 
“Itll keep. I’m mighty hungry 
and it'll fair spoil my appetite to 
talk about this here piece of busi- 
ness if I start on it now.” 

Abe came in, muddy to _ his 
knees from playing in the soft 
earth. He, Austin Gollaher, Billy 
Mingus and Sally had been dig- 
ging a cave in the side of a hill, 
and Abe was dirt from head to 
foot. Nancy sent him out to wash 
his feet, hands and face. Sally 
had some mud on her, too, but 
Sally could play as hard as Abe, 
yet always manage to come in 
fairly clean. Not Abe! He was 
always the dirtiest of the lot, 
Nancy thought, and could get 
into more scrapes, come home 
with the biggest set of bruises, the 
bloodiest cuts, the deepest 
scratches and the most cheerful 
face she ever saw. 

Nancy tried to make conversa- 
tion at supper, but Tom wouldn't 
talk. Abe was busy chattering at 
a great rate about the cave, with 


Sally chiming in with him. 
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“You young ones shut up!” Tom 


snapped, finally. With a warn- 
ing look, Nancy laid a hand on 
Abe’s arm, and the children sub- 
sided, ate in silence and got up to 
study their lessons as soon as they 
were finished. 

“All right, Tom,” 
last. “What is it?” 

Tom looked up. We're being 
evicted,” he said dully. 

“Evicted? Why—that means 
bein’ put off the farm! They can’t 
do that—we’ve kept up payments, 
took care of the place, improved 
it, we're gettin’ our fields planted. 
They can't!” 

“Yes, they can,” said Tom stub- 
bornly. “Blasted Kentucky land! 
Can’t count on nothin’ any more. 
Man thinks he’s secure, got good 
land, and a house, and then he 
find his title’s no good and he 
loses everything. I’ve a mind to 
leave Kentucky and go somewhere 
where the land titles are safe and 
a man knows his boundaries.” 

“When do we have to go?” 
asked Nancy unhappily. “And 
where?” 

“I hear the Indiana land titles 
are secure. Cousin Hananiah went 
there, you recollect. He liked it, 
and so does my brother. Josiah. 
When I get the crops in, I'll take 
me a trip over to Indiana and see 
what I can find out,” promised 
Tom. 


she said at 


Nancy thought she 
had never seen such a wilderness 
as met her eye in Spencer County, 
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Indiana, on the November day 
when the horses dragged wearily 
up the last hill. They and the 
Lincolns had traveled 91 miles in 
five days. Now Tom had to 
start all over again. to build and 
clear and plant. 

“Till just put up a sort of half- 
faced camp,” he said. “I'll need 
help to lay up a real house, and 
this'll be shelter for us durin’ the 
winter, seein’ it’s so late.” 

He put up two forked saplings, 
high enough for him to stand erect 
beside them, and_ bridged the 
space between with a heavy pole. 
Then he laid more saplings, as 
close together as he could place 
them, from the ridge pole to the 
ground, and piled the side of the 
V-shaped shelter with logs. Fin- 
ally he covered the saplings of the 
slanting roof with brush to keep 
out the wind. The front of the 
lean-to was left open and they 
built a big fire there to try to keep 
them warm. 

The winter was hard. Nancy 
suffered from raw, red, cracked 
hands and could hardly bear to 
put them into water day after day. 
Meals were monotonous, mostly 
pork and hominy and corn pone, 
or squirrel stew. But there were 
turkeys in the woods. and some- 
times Tom shot one and Nancy 
roasted it over the fire. Occasion- 
ally Tom brought in a deer, and 
there was ample table meat for 
some time, until they got tired of 
venison. Then the despised - salt 
pork tasted good again. 
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The next spring Tom started 
-werk on the new house. The 
neighbors came over for the house 
raising and Abe exerted muscles 
which proved that, even at the 
age of eight, he, too, had the 
Lincoln strength. 

‘The logs rose in a rectangle in 
the usual pioneer pattern of 18 x 
20 feet, and Nancy’s heart re- 
joiced that she would have a real 
house again. 


Bor Nancy didn’t have long to 
enjoy the new house. The summer 
of 1818 was terribly hot and dry. 
There was a growing lot of sick- 
ness in the neighborhood. Chil- 
dren and adults alike would get a 
terrible feeling of weakness, a 
burning in their vitals, and their 
tongues turned brown. The bury- 
ing grounds, the little family plots 
back in the woods or on the hills, 
had new graves hacked in the 
baked, hard earth. 

Nancy visited the sick as often 
as she could, but one day she too 
got the fever. The children hung 
around, watching her, until on the 
‘eighth day, Nancy Lincoln closed 
her weary, hot eyes and never 
opened them again. 

They buried Nancy. And the 
deer that. night paused, light- 
footed and wary, and sniffed at 
the heap of damp, newly turned 
elay. | The sounds of migrating 
birds went over in the night, and 
‘a nine-year-old boy lay wide-eyed 
and awake in the loft of the un- 
finished cabin on an Indiana hill- 
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top, and wondered about his 
mother. . 

He wondered if she. was still 
there in her coffin with the pegs 
in it he’d made himself,.or if she 
was in heaven, as she always said 
happened to folks when they'd 
lived a good life. His mother had 
been good, he knew. If she was 
in heaven, then she was. all right, 
and likely happy, but if she wasn’t 

. some tears squeezed out of 
his eyes in the darkness and he let 
them run. He let them run until 
his nose was snuffy and he 
couldn’t breathe so well. Then he 
stopped crying and pretty soon he 
was asleep. 

The home was empty without 
Nancy, and the next March Tom 
decided to take the two children 
back to Kentucky to see his moth- 
er. Bathsheba Lincoln, still amaz- 
ingly strong and enduring at 
nearly 70 years of age, cried out 
at the sight of them and came to 
meet them. She never forgot a 
face or a voice, even back to Dan- 
iel Boone and the folk she'd 
known when her husband, Cap- 
tain Abraham _ Lincoln, had 
brought her and her five children 
up to the Buffalo Trace and the 
Wilderness Road to the Indian- 
infested, wild Kentucky country. 

It had been a wrench to leave 
the kinder life she had known on 
the plantation in Virginia, but she 
had never really regretted giving 
it up. Even when Abraham had 
been killed by an Indian, and her 
.oldest son, Mord, had. used _ his 


1957 
father’s ‘own rifle to kill the mur- 


derer, and she was left alone, 
widowed, almost penniless, with 
five children to bring up, she had 
refused to retreat to Virginia. 

Tom left the children at Granny 
Basheby’s house, to the delight of 
Bathsheba, in whose eyes Abe was 
the youthful embodiment of her 
husband. He then rode into Eliza- 
bethtown and down along the 
main street to hunt up his old 
cronies at Crutcher’s Store. 

“Well, for the land’s sake,” said 
a clear voice, that first day he was 
back in town, “if it isn’t Tom 
Lincoln! Why, Tom, I thought 

ou'd gone away for good.” 

“Sally — why, Sally Bush! 
Howdy, howdy!” Tom cried. “Yes, 
I’m back, just on a visit though. 
I guess you ain’t heard—Nancy’s 
dead. I brought the young ones 
back to visit their granny for a 
few days before spring plantin’. 
How are things with you, ma’am?” 
he added politely. 

“My husband’s gone, too, Tom,” 
she said softly. “He died a little 
while after you went to Indiana. 
I'm sorry about your wife. I 
always liked Nancy; everybody 
did. She was a right good woman. 
You living alone over there now?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. 
hard life without a woman—and I 
reckon that for you it’s just as 
bad, if not worse. I’m _ sure 
sorry, Sally.” 

Then other friends came along, 
and the conversation ended. Or it 
seemed to end, though something 


“It’s a lone, 
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unseen and unspoken passed be-- 
tween the two. ; 


So THe Lincotns went back to 
the cheerless home in Indiana. 
Tom never made up his mind tq 
anything very quickly. It took 
him all spring and all summer and 
all autumn to decide, while he 
halfheartedly planted and cultivat- 
ed and harvested the crop of the 
year 1819. 

It was the last week in Novem- 
ber before Tom made up his mind. 
Then one morning at breakfast, he 
up and said: 

“I'm goin’ to be gone a couple 
days, and I want you to take care 
of things and not get into trouble. 
Abe, take care you behave and 
mind what Sally tells you to do. 
Your sister has had it hard all this 
year, cookin’ for menfolk like she’s 
done, so don’t make it no harder 
for her than it is.’ 

A week later Abe and Sally 
were alone in the untidy, dark 
and smelly cabin. It was uncom- 
fortable and they were hungry, 
but an overwhelming discourage- 
ment and loneliness had risen in 
both children so neither had the 
incentive to fix food or clean the 
house. A rumbling and rattling 
and creaking out on the road 
brought them to their feet, ques- 
tions in their eyes. 

It was Tom—Tom and a whole 
passel of people, filling a wagon 
drawn by a yoke of oxen. Abe and 
Sally stood in the open doorway, 
but hung back, shy and scared. 
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Tom, beaming. and joyful, jumped 
from the wagon and helped a wo- 
man down. 

“Well, what’re you waitin’ for, 
you young ones — come out and 
meet your new mother! I been 
and brought you a new mother 
and. two new sisters and a broth- 
er.” 

The woman smiled, but stood 
where she was. Abe and Sally 
crept out, barefoot and ragged 
and uncombed and dirty, to where 
the woman stood. She placed a 
fland on the shoulder of each 
child. Suddenly she bent and 
laid a kiss on Sally’s cheek and 
then on Abe’s. 

“Dears, I know I can’t take your 
real mother’s place, but I'll try. 
I've seen you often in Elizabeth- 
town, and now I'm happy to be 
here with you. These here are my 
three young ones—Elizabeth, she’s 
12, :the same as you, Sally. This 
is Matilda, Tilda’s eight, and she’s 
a great tease, Abe. And John D. 
is the youngest. He’s only four, 
Abe, so youll have to teach him 
things.” 

“Come on, come on, get inside,” 
Tom exclaimed. “It’s cold out 
here, and we got to git vittles on 
for supper. I reckon you're hun- 

, Sally.” 

looking at his daugh- 
ter, Sally, when he said it, but at 
the new stepmother, and Sally 


Lincoln felt a twinge of hideous. 


. pain at her heart to hear Paw say 


ther name like that to someone 


-else. 


“Call meé Sarah, please, Tom,” 
said the new stepmother. “We 
can’t have two of us called Sally 
in one household!” And she smiled 
over at Sally Lincoln, who looked 
up, startled to find how the wo- 
man had read her mind. 

Things were mighty different 
around the Lincoln place after 
that. Before Abe got up, the sec- 
ond morning, Sarah demanded his 
worn and dirty garments, and 
looking them over with consider- 
able distaste, decided they were 
beyond washing and mending. 
Out they went to be burned in the 
big fire where she was destroying 
the trash that cluttered the house 
and yard, 

She'd given Abe a hot scrub- 
bath, cut his hair after it was 
washed and worked the rats’ nests 
out of it, cleaned out his finger- 
nails and trimmed them and even 
his toenails. He was getting more 
and more embarrassed at what 
this woman was up to. When 
she burned up his only suit of 
clothes, he felt like crying. 

“Don’t you worry a mite, Abe,” 
soothed Sarah, seeing his anguish. 
I'll whip you up a new shirt and 
pants in a hurry. Now you lay 
there— Here,” she added, fish- 
ing into a bureau drawer, “you 
look at this book and that'll make 
the time pass. I sew fast, Abe.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said 
shyly—and was lost in. the magic 
of the Arabian Nights, lost in a 
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HOW NOT TO PAY BILLS 


If you pay all your bills on time, 
you don’t know the fun your missing 


Condensed from The Josephinum Review 


OST PEOPLE have a 
very poor attitude to- 
ward bills. They wor- 
ry about them — or 
they resent them — or 
they scrape and 
othe to pay them. This may be 
very well for the biller, but it of- 
fers very little to 
the bill payer. It 
also places him in 
a rather inferior 
position. After all, 
simply because a 
billing depart- 
ment sends out 
a statement is 
scarcely reason 
enough to jump to 
do its bidding. 
Besides, the 
prompt bill payer 
misses out on one 
of life’s most plea- 
sant correspon- 
dences. His deal- 
ings wtih a credi- 
tor are very im- 


“Well, 


notice.” 


The Josephinum Review (October 17, '56), 


thank goodness 
they’re giving up on this 
bill — it’s their final 


John J. Ryan 


personal. They send a bill. He 
sends a check. Transaction 
closed. The prompt bill 
payer is not a personality to 
the store, company, or finance 
outfit. He is simply a machine. 
Press a button and you get. the 
expected response. The slow payer 
has all the advan- 
tage. He gets treat- 
ed with some de- 


ference and even 
with a_ grudging 
respect. 


He also receives 
the most interest- 


ing letters from 
credit managers. 
Now the credit 


manager is a man 
who always walks 
a tight rope. He 
must remind the 
delinquent with- 
out offending him. 
He must get the 
money without 
losing the custo- 
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mer. Of course, if it comes right 
down to it, the money always 
wins. 
ager lets things degenerate into 
that sorry state of affairs, he has a 
bag of tricks. 

His first letter is just a casual 
note. Its purpose is to serve as a 
gentle reminder. In fact, it is usu- 
ally worded, “Haven’t you forgot- 
ten something?” Timid folks im- 
mediately reach for the check- 
book. The slow-pay does no such 
obvious thing. He gets out his pen 
and paper and tells them that, as 
a matter of fact, he did forget 
something: he forgot to complain 
about the poor service he received 
at the store last week. 

This is simply a delaying tactic. 
The credit manager, an old fox 
himself, recognizes it as such, but 
the company’s public relations 
man makes him stop the dunning 
until some company official has, 
via another letter, soothed the 
ruffled customer. But when that is 
done, he swoops down. ; 

This time the letter is more for- 
mal. 

“It has been brought to my at- 
tention. . . I am sure this is just 
an oversight and that you will 
forward payment promptly.” This 
being practically a form letter, the 
slow-pay does not dignify it with 
any response at all. He knows that 
within another ten days the cali- 
ber of the correspondence will 
really pick up. And it does! 

This time 


But before the credit man- - 


it is a personally . 


February 


typed letter. The tone is still cau- 
tiously friendly, but a little stern, 
like a father with a wayward son. 
It contains phrases like “. . . as 
much as we value your account... 
it is important to maintain a good 
credit rating... you always have 
been so prompt in the past...” | 
This latter is a little white lie, but . 
the rules of credit collection more 
or less insist that it be included. _ 

This letter also sounds a com- 
passionate note. “If perhaps there 
is some compelling reason why 
you have been unable to meet 
this obligation, would you please 
telephone Mr. Plodnick, our credit 
manager, immediately to discuss 
this matter.” Cowards rush over 
in person with the cash. 

Not the slow-pay! He knows 
Mr. Plodnick. Plodnick might be 
swayed by a real sad story of mis- 
fortune, abject poverty, bad luck, 
and illness, but it is very doubt- 
ful. Plodnick can be very rough on 
the telephone, or very persuasive. 
Either way, he manages to part 
you and your money. You do not 
call Plodnick. Retaliation is swift. 

This one is terse. “If this ac- 
count is not paid within 48 hours, 
the matter will be turned over to 
our attorneys for legal action.” 
The slow-pay knows that they 
really mean a collection agency, 
and that he can have a little fun 
with them. But they are a rather 
insistent crowd, and he decides at 
this point to pay the - and close : 


_the matter. 


an 
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Of course, the courageous ones 
only take this rift in relations as 
a further challenge. One _ stout- 
hearted slow-pay wrote, at this 
point, to his creditor, informing 
him that each month he put all 
of the bills he had received into 
a big waste paper basket. Then 
he blindfolded himself and _sel- 
ected one bill to be paid. 

“If you keep threatening me,” 
he said crossly, “your bills will not 
even be put in the basket.” 

This same fellow, a bit of a folk 
hero among the slow-pay crowd, 
was once being badgered by a 
book club for some books he had 
purchased. They wrote him letter 
after letter — each one a bit of 
superior prose. He enjoyed the let- 
ters very much. Finally he wrote 
them: 

“If your books were as well 
written as your letters, 'd pay up 
immediately.” 

Harsh creditors may _ get 
while the battle is at its height, 
they are quick to forgive and for- 


get. A few months after the bills 


are paid, there will come a letter | 
to the slow-pay from the store 


managers. 


“We haven’t seen you for a... 


while,” this form letter begins in 
a real honeyed tone. “We trust 


you have not been dissatisfied 


with our service. We consider you, 


and our other charge-account cus-.._ 


tomers, to be rather special. Won't 


you drop in and see our new lines | 


of merchandise?” 
Well, thinks the slow-pay, this 


is a rather handsome invitation. . 
Perhaps I misjudged the store. So, | 


in a spirit of forgiveness, he 
marches down to the store, flashes 


his Charge-A-Plate, and buys a _ 


truck load of merchandise, com- 

pletely carried away by the spirit 

of good will the letter inspired. 
And next month? 


The whole cycle with the credit | 


manager begins all over again. 


And how do I know so much . 


about it? 
How indeed! 


No Experience 
A father, buying a doll for his daughter’s birthday, was told by 
the saleslady, “Here’s a lovely doll—you lay her down and she 


closes her eyes, just like a real little girl.” 
“I guess,” said the father sadly, “you’ve never had a real little 


girl.”—Catholic Digest. 


The Honeymoon is Over 


A wise man claims that the honeymoon is over when the dog 
brings you your slippers and your wife growls at you.—The Far 


East. 


Danny Thomas is loved by both the public and by fellow showpeople 


ANNY,” SAYS one of 
America’s top come- 
dians, “is probably the 
nicest guy in show business to- 
day.” When one comedian says 
that of another, you know there 
must be something special about 
Danny Thomas. 

That something is a combina- 
tion not too frequently come by 
among cynical show people: faith 
and simplicity. 

Danny had to have faith, be- 
cause for many years he had noth- 
ing else. But he isn’t ashamed of 
having been poor. Poverty, he 
believes, is an enriching experi- 
ence, and he looks back to the 
often hungry days of his boy- 
hood with real gratitude. 

Those were the days when the 
popular television star of “Make 
Room For Daddy” wore his broth- 
ers’ hand-me-downs until they 
were worn through at the elbows. 
Those were the days, too, when 
he turned his back in his thin 
coat to the cold biting wind on 
the corner where he sold newspa- 
pers. 


Franciscan ber, 
Pulaski, 


This article is a synthesis of an 
article by Duane Valentry in 
Franciscan Message and an ar- 
ticle in The Catholic Preview of 
Entertainment. 


The years have been good to 
the big-nosed guy who learned 
early in life that he could make 
people laugh and that they would 
toss him pennies for doing so — 
pennies that would buy bread and 
milk for the family. 

As a top comic in today’s field, 
Danny has been described as part 
Will Rogers, part Jimmy Durante, 
and the rest mainly Danny Thos- 
as. Through humor he holds ‘a 
mirror to many of the average 
man’s experiences, fears and 
hopes, and he uses laughter to 
spread good will. 

One of the most popular night- 
club comics in the country, he has 
never resorted to cheap jokes. He 
has also refused to use off-color 
material or to ridicule anyone, in- 
cluding himself. 

Born of Syrian parents, Gomiy 
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was a youngster when his family 
moved to Toledo, Ohio, where he 
grew up with eight brothers and 
one sister. Something of a child 
prodigy as a comedian and singer 
of Syrian songs, he entertained at 
banquets for whatever he could 
get. He also wrote, acted, and 
directed a show for Woodward 
high school. 

Danny soon moved on to De- 
troit where’ he eked out a living 
doing occasional radio shows. But 
radio shows alone were not what 
he was aiming for. He knew he 
could make people laugh and in 
those years people needed some- 
thing to laugh about. All Europe 
seemed to be in the grip of a mad- 
man named Hitler and America 
was in the grip of breadlines and 
poverty. 

Danny covered the length and 
breadth of Detroit, playing in 
small cafes and nightclubs, slowly 
working up his comedy routines. 
About the only reward he gather- 
ed was the knowledge that he was 
refining his techniques. 

And then Danny fell in love. It 
.was 1936 when he brought his 
bride to his tiny apartment. He 
watched her survey the cluttered 
rooms in dismay, and said, “Hon- 
.ey, don’t feel bad. Some day we'll 
have a house you can be proud 
of,” 

“Danny,” she answered, “we 
won't wait till ‘someday.’ We will 
have a house we can be proud of 
—in about four hours. Now, 


where’s the broom?” 


After two years of marriage, the 
first Thomas child, Margaret, was 
born. Bills started mounting—but 
income started declining. There 
were simply no jobs around. 

Then one night Danny visited 
his neighborhood Catholic church, 
his heart heavy with despair. As 
he knelt, he felt a piece of paper 
in his pocket. It was a pamphlet 
a friend had given him about St. 
Jude, Patron of the Hopeless. In- 
wardly, Danny smiled. If ever 
somebody needed a patron saint, 
it was Danny Thomas. He vowed 
that if Jude would help him, he 
would erect a shrine to the saint. 
Danny trudged home—and found 
two telegrams offering jobs. One 
was for a big nightclub in Chi- 
cago and he hurriedly accepted. 

After that, the nightclubs got 
bigger, and so did Danny’s family. 
In 1942 Theresa arrived and six 
sa later Charles Anthony was 

m. And in 1950, hitting full 
stride with his first movie, Call 
Me Mister, Danny began thinking 
about how to fulfill his promise 
to St. Jude. 

The shrine is now becoming a 
reality. In Memphis, Tenn., plans 
are under way to erect the St. 
Jude Hospital. Danny has been 
the guiding spirit in raising almost 
all of the total $1,250,000. The 
non-sectarian hospital will be de- 
voted to children’s diseases. Says 
Danny: “All a kid will need to 
get into that hospital is a sick- 
ness.” 

One of the most honored men 


wid 
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in show business, Danny was 
given the Humanitarian Award 
with the words: “For your devo- 
tion to all humanitarian causes, 
regardless of denomination.” 

Other awards have honored his 

above criticism personal life and 
his wholesome family television 
show. He was named “Man of 
the Year” by the student body of 
the university of Detroit, and 
given the coveted Christopher 
Award, among other honors. 
- His TV show “Make Room For 
Daddy” has been justly honored 
by PTA, religious, and civic 
groups for its wholesome family 
appeal. Like Danny’s own chil- 
dren, the children on the show 
say their prayers, and this feature 
alone has brought grateful mail 
response from viewers. 

Prayer has meant much through 
the years to Danny too. There 
was a time when, between jobs 
and desperately in need of money 
to pay the hospital bills for his 
wife and new baby, he had exact- 
ly seven dollars. 

Going into a church, Danny be- 
gan to pray. Time passed and 
finally he rose, at peace with him- 
self. Leaving the church he passed 
the basket for the poor. Without 
pausing he thrust into it the whole 
of his seven dollars. 

“I need just ten times that 
much, God,” he breathed in silent 
prayer as he walked home that 
night. But in his heart there was 
an assurance all be 


well. 


the door. 
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The next ‘night the phone rang. 
It was an agent. Could Danny go 
to work at once, making a movie 
short? The pay would be $70 for 
a couple of days’ work. 


Though Danny’s engagements 
take him all over the country, the 
Thomas family now lives in Bev- 
erly Hills. He is proud of his 
daughters, now 18 and 12 years 
old; but he can’t take his eyes off 
8-year old Tony. He takes him 
to the baseball games and has al- 
ready enrolled him in the fresh- 
man class of 1965 at Notre Dame. 

When Hollywood first paged 
him for a film Thomas was told 
he would have to bob his good- 
sized nose. “Never,” told 
them, and began to walk toward 
“How do you expect to 
look like that and win the girl?” 
they asked him. Danny shrugged. 
That was their lookout. All he 
knew was he wasn’t giving up any 
part of the face he'd owned all 
his life. 

Cast as a romantic hero, nose 
and all, Danny was a surprising 
success with moviegoers. This, he 
thinks, is a good sign. 

“A girl can always compare her 
Joe with me and decide she isn’t 
doing too badly,” he says. “And 
think how many old maids there 
would be if only handsome men 
were acceptable for matrimony. It 
has always been my conviction 
that God blessed me with a good- 
sized nose . . . and what’s wrong 


with letting a guy with a nose like’ 
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mine win the girl? If Danny 
Thomas can do it, so can I, the 
average unhandsome guy will 
think. I am the greatest possible 
morale builder for all those guys 
who are the best man, but never 
the groom.” 

Hollywood decided, after seeing 
the boxoffice returns, that he was 
right, and he has had more offers 
than he can accept ever since. 
But in his TV show he has hit his 
stride and made his talents known 
to a wider audience than ever 


“Solitary confinement? What kind of 
trouble did you give your mother today? 


before. Says Jess White, who 
plays the role of Danny’s agent: 
“Danny is one of the most down- 
to-earth persons I have ever had 
the pleasure of knowing. Frank- 
ly,” he adds, “I love the guy.” 

Jess is not alone in his affection. 
The public feels the same way. If 
you ask Danny why this is so, he'll 
just shrug his shoulders modestly 
and answer: “Why do they love 
me? I don’t know. Maybe it’s. 
because I feel exactly the sam 
way about them.” 
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S CHILDREN go through 

A their many “whims and 
fancies” stages, mothers 

are apt to be puzzled or exasper- 
ated — or both. “Gerry insists on 
eating his cereal out of the pan,” 
Mrs. Dean complains to her neigh- 
bor. “And he won’t let me dress 
him unless he is standing on his 
little red stool. Do all two-year 
olds act so crazy?” 
Her friend shrugs. “Don’t ask 
me! My two weren’t so bad when 
they were babies. But now since 


Mothers may find this hard to believe, 
but they should be pleased if their . 
children are attracted by a _ goodly 
number of interests 


Your Chald’s 
Whims and Crazes 


Condensed from Precious Blood Messenger Norah Smaridge 


they are in grade school they're 
driving me mad. They have one 
craze after another. One week it’s 
finger painting. Then it’s some- 
thing else, as the paints are left 
to dry out. This week they’re pest- 
ering daddy to buy them a tent; 
they say they want to play camp- 
ing in the yard.” 

Such behavior on the part of 
the children can be disconcerting. 
But parents can be reassured on 
one score: their children are act- 
ing quite normally. Almost with- 


50 Precious Blood Messenger (November, °66), Carthagena, Ohio 
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out exception,.toddlers develop 
funny little rituals of their own. 
And older children, when they be- 
gin to take an interest in hobbies 
and games, flit like butterflies 
from one attraction to the next. 

But few toddlers, fortunately, 
have as many fads as Janie, a 
small girl whose father insists that 
he counted 57 varieties! Janie 
wouldn’t eat her orange if it were 
quartered; she wanted it whole. 
She liked toast, but it had to be 
cut in triangles. She admired her 
new hat, but refused to wear it, 
crying for the old one when Moth- 
er dressed her to go out. One week 
she wanted Daddy to put her to 
bed, the following week she cried 
for her Mommy to tuck her in. 

If you see similar whims in your 
own toddler, don’t be alarmed. A 
toddler is so impressionable that 
doing a thing three or four times 
invests it with fascination — for a 


time. Billy is enchanted with the. 


-_pink towel you used to wipe his 
face. If you use it a few times, 
he will demand it — until the 
novelty wears off, or a newer 
fancy distracts him. 

Such whims should not be 
encouraged, but they may be tol- 
erated. If Billy insists on the pink 
towel, or dresses more willingly if 
he stands on a certain chair, hu- 
mor him! You cannot expect a 
small child to form all the right 
habits at once. He will not take 
very long to discover that a blue 
towel works as well as a pink one, 
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and that it is just as comfortable 
to stand on the floor to be dressed. 

Food whims, so common among 
toddlers, are the ones most moth- 
ers find hardest to cope with. We 
are anxious to give our children 
the right foods in the right quan- 
tity. But what are we to do if 
Buddy refuses to touch liver or if 
the twins insist that carrots, cab- 
bage, and the majority of vege- 
tables make them feel sick? 

There are many ways of hand- 
ling such problems. First, though, 
we should find out if the child 
really dislikes the taste of the 
food or is honestly upset by it. 
We can find out easily by watch- 
ing his reaction to that same food 
when it is served to him away 
from home. If he eats with ap- 
parent relish, and no ill effects, it 
is safe to conclude that he has no 
real dislike for it and is not aller- 
gic to it. Next time, at home, we 
can serve him a small portion, 
making it plain that until it is eat- 
en he will not be considered ready 
for the next course. 

Often, when a youngster thinks 
he dislikes a food, he is simply 
afraid of it because it is new to 
him. A big serving of spinach may 
well look formidable, when little 
Johnny faces it for the first time. 
But he will usually accept a new- 
comer to his diet if Mommy adds 
only a tiny portion to his plate, 
increasing it as he gets used to 


‘the new taste. Certain children 


have food whims which must be 
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permitted them. Like adults, these 
children are sensitive to certain 
textures and flavors. Wendy, for 
instance, finds milk pudding and 
chopped spinach “slimy” — and 
she positively dislikes the strong 
flavor of chocolate. Forcing them 
on her will only nauseate her. It 
is better to provide substitutes 
with approximately the same food 
values. 

While it is understandable for 
a mother to worry about what her 
child eats, she should not let him 
be aware of her concern about his 
likes and dislikes. Children love to 
be the center of attention. And 
mealtimes often provide opportun- 
ities which they are quick to take 
advantage of. “Three or four times 
a day, many children have an op- 
portunity to learn that finishing a 
meal is regarded as a matter of 
first importance by people who 
are taking care of them,” says one 
psychologist. And he warns: “Posi- 
tively dictatorial powers are with- 
in the reach of any child at meal- 
times.” 

While parents may put up with 
the whims and fancies of an en- 
gaging toddler, they are likely to 
grow impatient with the intense 
but short-lived “crazes” of their 
older children. “Jeffs forever 
chopping and changing,” his moth- 
er complains. “Last week he did 
nothing but look for bugs — but 
this week, he has lost interest in 
them. He’s collecting stones now.” 

All mothers can offer similar 
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examples. The violin lessons 
Francis begged for — and hated 
after a few sessions. The punching 
bag David used energetically for 
a week — and then left to gather 
dust. The “newspaper” that the 
neighborhood kids decided to pub- 
lish—which ended, all too quickly, 
in tears and quarrels. Parents can 
scarcely be blamed for thinking 
that children don’t care enough 
about their hobbies. 

But the fact remains that chil- 
dren do care. Jeff felt important 
for a week, and perhaps learned 
much while he was bug-collecting; 
he saw himself as a specialist. But 
if his interest soon took another 
turn, that was perfectly natural. 
Childhood, after all, is a time for 
trying out a lot of things. Curio- 
sity is at its height; the child wants 
to experiment as much as possible, 
and quickly. Nor can we blame 
him if he occasionally makes a 
poor choice and discovers, like 


Jeff, that while bugs fascinate 
him, stones fascinate him even 
more! 


We adults act in the same way, 
and we don’t feel guilty about it. 
We give up a hobby speedily if 
it fails to please us as much as we 
thought it would; we cut short an 
acquaintanceship if we find it is 
not to our liking; we pick up, and 
drop, current crazes like Double 
Acrostics, or Scrabble. 

Often it is we who are too im- 
patient. We find it hard to let our 
children learn from experience, 
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which they gain from even the 
most short-lived interests. 

“You won't like stamp collect- 
ing,” we tell Betty. “You'll never 
have the patience to stick the 
stamps in an album. I remember, 
when I was a little girl. . .” Or we 
tell Joey, “I don’t care whether 
it’s your own money you're spend- 
ing or not, you’re not going to buy 
a white mouse. It will only get 
lost.” And in so doing we deprive 
the child of the invaluable experi- 
ence of finding things out for him- 
self. 

Well, what about perseverance, 
asks a mother. “How are my chil- 
dren going to learn to stick to any- 
thing, if I let them give up so 
easily?” 

Children, in the normal routine 
of their day, have countless other 
opportunities for learning persever- 
ance. Home-work, little chores as- 
signed to them, special enterprises 


like making birthday gifts or de- 
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corations for parties — these are 
the chances that mother should 
seize when she wants to instill into 
her children the virtues of pati- 
ence and perseverance. 

Actually, we should count our- 
selves blessed if our children are 
attracted to a good number of pur- 
suits. “The variety of interests they 
show,” says one educator, “is even 
some measure of their _ intelli- 
gence.” Only a lively and bright 
child will have the initiative to try 
a wide range of pursuits. The 
apathetic, less bright child is likely 
to content himself with the first 
occupation at hand — or plague 
his mother with a perpetual “What 
can I do NOW?” 

Be glad, then, if your child goes 
eagerly from one thing to another. 
His individual interests may be 
short-lived — but the sum-total or 
experience gained will turn him 
into the well-rounded, alert young 
person you want him to be. 
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_Epilepsy’s | 


Unfortunate Victims 


By 
Dr. O. A. Battista 


Unfortunate, not because of 
the disorder itself, but because 
of the social stigma attached 
to the affliction 


HANCES ARE that someone 
among your circle of friends 
and acquaintances has a ten- 

dency, at least, toward epilepsy. 
It is a relatively common disorder 
_affecting persons in all walks of 
life. In the United States there 
are over 800,000 epileptics. Un- 
fortunately, this affliction is the 
most widely misunderstood of all 
illnesses. 

Present-day medicinal measures 
for the control of epilepsy are 
highly effective in normalizing 
patients suffering from the more 
common forms of the condition. 
It is a tragedy of the first magni- 
tude, however, that social pres- 
sures and long-established taboos 
about the affliction stand in the 
way of so many epileptics from 
leading normal lives. 

Migraine, or so-called “sick 
headache,” is thought to be a rela- 
tive of epilepsy, yet there is no 
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social stigma to having migraine. 
Education will and is doing much 
to make epilepsy socially accep- 
table too. 

Your family doctor would be 
the first to tell you how false 
many common beliefs about this 
illness are. For example, it is un- 
true that there’s no effective treat- 
ment for it, that it’s a kind of 
feeble-mindedness, that it always 
becomes worse as the patient 
grows older, and that he has no 
chance of leading a normal life. 
An epileptic is just like anybody 
else except during a seizure. 

There is only about one chance 
in forty that an epileptic would 
have a child who also is subject 
to seizures. In approximately one 
out of six cases, the illness eventu- 


ally disappears — and disappears 


completely. Where it does not 
disappear, nearly 50% of the 
patients are—with proper medical 
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care—entirely free of seizures. 
Another 25% or so can be almost 
entirely free, and can lead vir- 
tually normal lives. 

In broad and simple terms, 
epilepsy is a disorder in which the 
patient suffers recurrent nervous 
seizures. These seizures — usually 
characterized by muscular con- 
vulsions and sometimes by the loss 
of consciousness—vary greatly in 
frequency, duration, and intensity. 
The word “epilepsy” is Greek for 
“seizure.” And a seizure is simply 
a temporary loss of consciousness. 

An epileptic seizure means that 
a severe “electrical storm” is oc- 
curring temporarily in the victim’s 
brain. This storm occurs when 
nerve cells of the brain, the neu- 
rones, become excited and violent- 
ly upset the usually calm electri- 
cal balance within the human 
skull. Medical researchers. have 
proven that this is the case by 
means of an ingenious instrument 
called the electroencephalograph. 
This machine measures accurately 
the patterns of the brain waves 
that are constantly being discharg- 
ed by the brain. 

The three main types of seizure 
are grandmal, petitmal and psy- 
chomotor. The grandmal affects 
more people than any other type 
of epileptic seizure. Here the pa- 
tient falls down unconscious. His 
muscles tighten, and he may 
twitch violently for a minute or 
two. He may cry out or groan, 
although he will remember no 
pain. Usually in a few minutes he 


lies relaxed, then he may sleep 
heavily for hours. 

With petitmal, . seizures are 
much more frequent. They. are oft- 
en overlooked because they last 
only a few seconds. Usually there 
is a twitching of eyelids or eye- 
brows, but the patient rarely falls. 
A person suffering from this type 
of seizure may stop in the middle 
of a sentence, stare vacantly, and 
then go on with what he is saying. 
One out of every three patients 
with petitmal will later develop 
grandmal. 

The psychomotor type of sei- 
zure is the most difficult to diag- 
nose, because the way it attacks 
one person may vary greatly from 
the way it attacks another. It 
may look like petit or grandmal 
or both, but is also marked’ by 
temper tantrums, or short periods 
of odd behavior which the patient 
doesn’t remember. 

Epilepsy most often begins in 
childhood or adolescence. | In 
times gone by, a diagnosis of epi- 
lepsy was a dreadfully heavy 
blow. But today the doctor can 
usually give the parents—and the 
child — much encouragement and 
hope. In most cases, modern 
drugs are the doctor’s chief wea- 
pon. Only the doctor, however, 


knows which drug or drugs. should 
be used and in what dosage. 

The four most useful drugs for 
controlling the fits and seizures of 
epilepsy are dilantin, phenobarbi- 
tal, which is a sleeping medicine, 
mesantoin and tridione. The first 
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three give good results in the 
grandmal type. Patients with this 
form of the illness have convul- 
sions or fits. But these three 
drugs are not for the patient with 
petitmal epilepsy, who does not 
usually have fits but has brief 
periods of “absence.” 

“Treatment of the epileptic,” 
says Dr. H. T. K. Lenne, “is di- 
vided roughly into two parts: first 
medical, and second psychological 
and social care. Although social 
and psychological problems may 
disappear when seizures are con- 
trolled, both aspects of therapy 
are interdependent and should be 
given full recognition. 

“Patients should be encouraged 
to use all their resources to over- 
come feelings of inferiority. Adults 
ean be assisted in obtaining pro- 
ductive work, since activity of 
body and brain is, in itself, a pre- 
ventive of seizures. Education of 
other members of the family in re- 
gard to their attitude toward the 
patient and his illness is another 
of the doctor’s responsibilities.” 

Unlike the sad situation of yes- 
teryears, when epileptics often 
spent their days in tragic seclu- 
sion, victims of the disease are en- 
couraged to participate in many 
forms of public activity. They 
can work, swim, dance, and play 
golf or other games. Children 
can go to regular schools and are 
able to study and play on a par 
with their schoolmates. With rea- 


sonable precautions, patients can 
safeguard themselves against in- 
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jury. It’s unwise for them, how- 
ever, to drive a car, run an ele- 
vator, or work near moving ma- 
chinery. Actually, only one per- 
son out of 200 does have seizures. 

An epileptic patient should eat 
whatever the rest of the family 
eats, provided they maintain a 
balanced diet. Except for pa- 
tients whose health is below nor- 
mal, exercise is beneficial. Com- 
plete rest is apt to encourage the 
epileptic to mull over his condi- 
tion and encourage the onset of 
seizures. 

What can you do if someone 
has a seizure? 

Generally, once an attack has 
started nothing can stop it—medi- 
cal treatment will only prevent sei- 
zures. But in the case of a grand- 
mal attack a bystander can do a 
great deal: First, if the patient is 
seen at the start of an attack, 
lower him to the floor away from 
furniture or other light objects. 
Then put a rolled newspaper be- 
tween the back teeth on one side 
of his mouth. This will keep him 
from biting his tongue or breaking 
his front teeth. Don’t use force. 
Wait until the mouth opens. 

Do not slap or douse with cold 
water in an effort to stop the sei- 
zure. Do not attempt to give any- 
thing by mouth to a convulsing 
patient. Do not immerse an un- 
conscious or convulsing victim in 
a tub of hot water. 

If you or your children ever 
experience a seizure see your phy- 


sician promptly. With epilepsy, 
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as with any other illness, he can 
be of greatest help when you give 
him a chance to fight the ailment 
in its earliest stage. He will, 
among other things, want to know 
if any specific instance can be 
recalled when a brain injury may 
have occurred. About one fourth 
of all brain injuries result in epi- 
lepsy—the more severe the injury, 
the more pronounced the epilepsy. 
These can be, however, treated 
with drugs or operations. 

Many people immediately asso- 
ciate epileptic seizures with the 
presence of a brain tumor. But 
statistics show that brain tumors 
are responsible for less than 5% 
of all epileptics. Even if the diag- 
nosis should reveal the presence 
of a brain tumor, do not become 
over-alarmed, It is a common oc- 
currence in the hospitals of our 
larger cities to remove brain tu- 
mors successfully. 

One of the most important 
things to remember about epilepsy 
today is that there is absolutely 
no justification for epileptics to be 
segregated as a minority group. 
Epilepsy is not a sign of a weak 
mentality. Some epileptics have 
genius-level I.Q.s. Many great 
historical figures have suffered 
from seizures—among them Julius 
Caesar; Alfred the Great; Napo- 
leon; Lord Byron; Swineburne, 
the poet; Guy de Maupassant, the 
writer; Paginini, the violinist; and 
Van Gogh, the painter, just to 
mention a few. Epileptics in mod- 
ern times have become outstand- 
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ing neurologists, physicians and 
lawyers. Except when in the 
throes of a seizure, an epileptic is 
capable of standing up to any non- 
epileptic. 

Dr. Lewis J. Pollock, a promi- 
nent nerve specialist, has made 
the following clarifying statement 
about epilepsy: “Epilepsy is not 
a disease; it is not related to 
feeble-mindedness; it is not nor 
does it lead to insanity; it is not 
associated with nor does it lead 
to vice, crime, or mental deteriora- 
tion. In most instances, it should 
not interfere with good health, ed- 
ucation, technical or professional 
training, or commercial, manufac- 
turing or professional pursuits. It 
is compatible with courtship, mar- 
riage, bearing and rearing chil- 
dren, the pursuit of happiness and 
normal social life and good citi- 
zenship. It bears no shame. It 
deserves only that amount of com- 
passion freely given to those who 
have some other illness.” 

Medical science has indeed ac- 
complished a great deal in its at- 
tempt to control epilepsy. Today 
the outlook for most persons who 
have the illness is distinctly hope- 
ful. With the assistance of a quali- 
fied and interested doctor (lists are 
available from the National Epi- 
lepsy League in Chicago), full ad- 
vantage may be taken of the latest 
drugs. These, together with the 


patient’s determination to stand 
solidly on his own two feet, are 
proving effective in controlling the 
once-ominous threats of epilepsy. 


OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 42) 


world he had never dreamed of 
in his life. 


A BRAHAM LINCOLN was 13 
when James Swaney opened a 
subscription school, four miles up 
the road, in a rough-built little log 
house put up by the men of 
Pigeon Creek Community. At the 
end of the first month, however, 
Tom Lincoln passed his ultima- 
tum. 
“Well, your young ones and 
mine have had their education for 
this time, Sarah,” he declared. “I 
ain’t got the money to pay for the 
next month, and that’s the gospel 
truth.” 

‘Abe heard and his heart sank. 

“Well, but Paw,” he protested, 
“we just got to get some money 
somewhere! I’m just gettin’ a good 


start, and I’m nowhere near ready 
to quit yet. Ill find a way—if I 
have to earn the money myself.” 
Abe hadn't the slightest idea 
how to earn enough money. He 
sometimes earned a few cents by 
working for Josiah Crawford or 
Judge Turnham, but at that rate 
he’d never get enough in time. 
He was sitting on the doorstep, 
absently drawing pictures in the 
dust and trying to get an idea in 
his head, when something zoomed 
past. He looked up in time to 
see a honeybee, heavy with gold- 
enrod pollen, pause on a sunflow- 
er nearby, and then take off, trav- 
eling heavily toward the woods. 
“Bees!” If he could find him a 
real good bee tree . . . And Abe 
was up and running through the 
woods to follow the bee, through 
the tough and matted pea vines 
that caught him around the ankles 
and threw him down. But he kept 
going and finally came to a big 
old beech tree, its purple-gray 
trunk scarred with bear scratches. 
About 15 feet up there was a big 
opening. The roaring of the bees 
was loud in there, and the boy 
could see the insects coming and 
going. 
The next day 


Abe hurried to get 
Allen Brooner and 
David Turnham to 
help him with his 
honey project. They 
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put some old wooden tubs on 
a sled and had Maggie, the mare, 
pull it out to the tree. 

It was no small piece of work 
to chop down the beech. The 
big double-bitted ax which Abe 
swung knocked big white chips 
out of the old tree. Because 
beech wood is fairly soft, the ax 
eventually ate through to the 
notch and the boys stood back as, 
with a sort of murmuring within 
itself, the old tree went down. 
The bees swarmed out and Allen 
made a smudge which dazed 
those which remained. 

The boys dug out the honey 
with their hands and piled it into 
the tubs, until the three were 
dripping and horribly sticky. Then 
the trio drove the mare to the 
creek where they stripped and 
went in to wash off the honey 
and dead leaves and dirt that had 
stuck to them. 

The honey and wax brought 
$6.50. Honey was 75 cents a gal- 


lon, and the old tree had held a. 


record quantity. The proceeds 
went toward paying for another 
month of school for Abe and 
Tilda. 

But the wild life of Indiana was 
getting to be too much for James 
Swaney, the teacher. At the end 
of four months of teaching, he 
gathered up his belongings and 
went away. 

Perhaps the person who missed 
him most was Abraham Lincoln, 
who, now 14, yearned with a tre- 
mendous yearning for books to 


read. 
“You like to read, don’t you, 


day. 
“Yes, sir,” spoke up Abe. 
“Well, I've got some books,” 
went on Josiah, “and I reckon 


that, now you're 14, you're old. 


enough to be careful of them. 
You must be sure to take care, 
so’s they don’t get damaged, and 
don’t let the young ones get hold. 


Otherwise, you can read all you. 


want.” 
It was hard for Abe to decide 


which book to take first, but he. 


finally settled on Parson Weems’ 
Life of Washington. 

It was late that night when he 
finally quit reading by the light 
of the fire. He took the book up 
into the loft and tucked it into-a 


special hiding place up under the. 
eaves, where it would be safe, and.. 


went to sleep almost at once. 

He woke early in the morning 
to the sound of rain beating on 
the clapboards above his head. 
He sat up in panic and groped for 
his book. His heart did a double 
flip-flop as his fingers closed 
around the pulpy, soggy cover of 
Josiah Crawford’s precious book. 

He made himself go down to 
the Crawfords’ in the rain. Josiah 
Crawford looked sternly from 
under his black brows at the book 
held out to him and at the des- 
perate face of the gangling boy. 

“Well, I reckon you didn’t do 
it a-purpose, Abe,” he said. “If 
you'll pull fodder for me for three 


Abe?” Josiah Crawford asked one 
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days, I reckon that'll more than 
pay for the book. That suit you?” 
“Suit me? Oh, Mr. Crawford, 
that'll suit me right down to the 
ground! I'll get started right 
away. I'll pull all the fodder 
— got, if that'll pay for the 
There were other books to read 
after that, after Abe did his work. 
He felled trees in the forest with 
the sound of a whole lumber gang 
at work, and he read while he ate 
his lunch out there among the 
trees and wild creatures. He 
snaked logs and  whipsawed 
planks and split rails and laid up 
fences—and spouted pieces he'd 
memorized. When the day’s work 
was over, he ate with a_ book 
propped up at his plate, then 
read until his eyes wore out at 
night, sitting there in front of 
the fire. 


“W uar on earth do you aim to 
do with yourself, Abe?” Judge 
Pitcher asked one day a couple 
years later. Abe, his long legs en- 
twined, his long body slumped on 
his spine, was immersed in a 
heavy book. 
him, puzzled. Then he answered: 
“Well, looks to be that I'll turn 
out about like my paw, with no 
rightful education and fit only to 
be a farmer. I would admire to 
be a_ steamboat pilot, though, 


Judge, only I reckon I ain't got 
no chance.” 

that’s 
boy,” 


“Now 
wrong, 


where youre 
said the judge. 


Abe looked up at. 


February 


“When a man’s got more in his 
head than what is called for in 
farming the wilderness, then I'd 
say it’s a crime if he doesn’t use 
it. 

“Here you are, and in spite of 
the fact that you haven't had 
more than perhaps a full year in 
school, you have a brain that 
takes in everything. You figure 
out law books and you memorize 
Shakespeare’s plays and Henry 
Clay’s and Webster’s speeches. 
You crave learning. That’s why 
you walk 16 miles to read my 
books. So what are you going to 
do with this education you're 
giving yourself?” 

Abe broke in humbly, confused. 
“But, Judge, I sure ain’t got no—” 

The judge in turn impatiently 
interrupted him. “That’s what I 
mean! Your education’s in your 
head, but not on your tongue. 
Now, listen, do you ever hear me 
saying, ‘I ain’t got no’?” 

Abe shook his head, humbler 
still. “I know I can’t talk right.” 

“But you can!” the judge insist- 
ed. “That’s why this kind of edu- 
cation you've given yourself is 
worth so much. You read books 
written by educated men; they're 
giving you their learning. Follow 
what they say, the way they say 
it. They can teach you, if you'll 
let them. Now, instead of saying, 
‘I ain't got no,’ what should you 
say?” 

“Well, I—ain't—I haven't —I 
haven’t any!” finished Abe in tri- 
umph. “‘I haven’t an education,’ 
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1957 
I should have said. I'll remember, 


Judge. Ill watch my language 
and think before I. say a word!” 

“Besides being a _ riverman,” 
went on the judge, “what else 
might you fancy as a life’s work?” 

“I reckon I'd like to be a law- 
yer, sir, and maybe get to be a 
judge like you, or maybe go to 
the legislature,” Abe ventured 
slowly, thinking, and finding 
pleasure in the thinking. “But I 
sure do hanker for the river, too,” 
he added. “I sure would admire 
to have a trip clear down to New 
Orleans.” 

“Well, why not?” cried the 
judge. “What you need is to get 
away, expand your horizons. 
We've got to get you out of the 
wilderness, and whether you go 
by stagecoach or by steamboat or 
on foot, it doesn’t much matter. 
See as much of the world as you 
can before you settle down to 
making a living and using the 
mind God gave you. Then, if 
I’m not mistaken, fate will take 
you on from there.” 

“Reckon my kinsfolk and neigh- 
bors'll rag me about my fine talk,” 
said Abe wryly, harking back to 
the original subject. “They'll think 
I'm settin’ — setting — myself up 
mighty grand, talking like a 
judge.” 

“Let them,” said Judge Pitcher. 

“Well, I reckon I'll have to. I 
can lick them all anyway.” 

“I know, you're a fighter,” the 
judge said, just a trifle sadly. 
“You're the strongest 


boy in 
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Spencer County, and you don’t 
hesitate to let everyone know it. 
I've heard of your fights, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Well, you go ahead 
and fight if you must, but remem-. 
ber that fighting with fists and 
muscles is fighting with only part 
of you. You've got to fight with 
your mind, too, and if your mind 
can’t get the best of you in a 
fight with your inner self, in fights 
between you and your conscience, : 
then your muscles aren’t much 
good. If you can’t lick yourself, 
then you're weak, and any man: 
with a stronger mind than yours 
can finally lick you, too.” 

Abe looked startled. The 
thought had never occurred to him 
before. The judge had given him 
almost more than he could digest, 
but it was good meaty stuff. He 
had to be able to lick himself be-, 
fore he could think to lick some- 
one else; that was good. 

And he’d got to get out of the 
wilderness before he could make 
something of himself. And he'd 
got to watch his language — not 
say “ain’t got no,” and to put on 
all the “gs.” That was going to 
be mighty hard, but it was a chal- 
lenge to try anyway, and if the 
judge thought he could amount to 
something that way, he’d surely 


try. 


Tom LINCOLN worried.: 
Not only were his fields not as 
productive as he would wish, but 
the spring was going dry every 
year or so. There had been, be- 
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sides, a flare-up of milk sickness, 
and there was more of it around 
in the autumn of 1828:.than there 
had been 10 years before when 
he'd lost Nancy. He decided to 
move his family once again—this 
time to Illinois. 

So in the early spring of 1829, 
when Abe was 21, the Lincolns 
crossed the Wabash River at the 
old, old crossing where the buffalo 
had been going over for thousands 
of years, where Indians had 
crossed, and where George Rogers 
Clark and his soaked, half-frozen 
men had come to take Vincennes 
by surprise. 

The Lincolns stopped northwest 
of the village of Decatur, built a 
new cabin, and got ten acres of 
corn planted before hot weather 
came. 

Life, for a little while, looked 
very good. But that was the 
“Winter of the Deep Snow.” The 
snow started on Christmas day 
and didn’t stop until it was 15 
feet high. 

Abe thought he could not en- 
dure another day of it. The whole 
family was cooped up in the cabin 
with coughs and colds. Soon they 
got on each other’s nerves and got 
into bitter arguments. 

And then one day stout, cigar- 
smoking, paunchy, braggardly lit- 
tle Mr. Denton Offutt found the 
Lincoln cabin. His bony horse 
picked its way out the Decatur- 
Springfield road one briefly thaw- 
ing day, and he talked to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


“I want a couple fellows to 
take a flatboat of produce down 
to New, Orleans come spring,” he 
said. “I'll guarantee to have a big 
flatboat ready and loaded when 
you come to Springfield.” 

“What you goin’ to pay?” grunt- 
ed Tom Lincoln from his chair. 
Thinking of the trip itself, Abe 
hadn’t thought to ask what the 
pay might be. Pay was unimpor-’ 
tant. It was getting away which 
was the vital thing. He was going» 
to get out of the wilderness at last. - 

“Oh, the pay, the pay,” said Mr. 
Offutt. “Why, I reckon $10 a 
month’ll do the trick.” 

Shortly after midnight on that 
night in late February, the whole 
landscape lay expectant. In the 
loft, Abe stirred. He was quite 
suddenly wide-awake, and he was 
sure something had roused him. 

Then he heard it... a small 
sound . . almost musical, the. 
thin, liquid voice of spring . . . 
drip ... drip . . . drip. 

The eaves were dripping! The 
wind had turned at last. The snow 
was melting. The thaw had be-' 
gun. It wouldn’t be long now be-- 
fore the water would be open and. 
he could get started for Spring- 
field to get aboard the flatboat 
and head south, down the Sanga- | 
mon, the Illinois, and the Missis- 
sippi, to New Orleans. re 

He was 22 now and he felt that 
he was coming alive again. He 
was going adventuring out of the. 
wilderness, down those beckoning 
three rivers, south! 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


STARS FOR CRISTY, Mable 
L.. Hunt, J. B. Lippincott, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.75. 

;This is the story of an affection- 
ate happy young girl living in the 
embrace of a loving family caught 
in New York’s vast tenements. 
But Cristy never allows her spirits 
to be dampened by her surround- 
ings. She simply finds multitudes 
of things to do. And many of the 
activities center about the neigh- 
borhood settlement house. Before 
the summer comes to a_ close, 
Cristy is invited to spend two 
weeks in the country. Here she 
has the most wonderful time of 


her life. Girls from eight to 
twelve will love reading about 
Cristy. 


CHAMPIONS IN SPORTS 
AND SPIRIT, Ed_ Fitzgerald, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
$1.95. 

Seven noted athletes sprint 
through the pages of this thrilling 
sports reporting. Such well known 
personalities as Gil Hodges, Rocky 
Marciano, Maureen Connolly, 


Maurice Richard, Bob Cousy, 
Terry Brennan, Yogi Berra are in- 
troduced to the young reader as 


having several things in common: 
their Catholic faith, their courage, 
spirit and their love of good sport. 


CHARCOAL FACES, Mabel 
Otis Robison, Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
$2.00. 


Louis, a French-Canadian boy, 
leaves his boys’ boarding school 
in Montreal to rejoin his father 
who has become an important per- 
son on the Canadian frontier. On 
the way he has some frightening 
adventures—and he learns that his 
father has married an Indian. 
Heart-broken, he wants to escape 
back to Montreal but cannot find 
a way. He feels still worse when 
he realizes that his step-mother is 
pregnant and that her child will 
be a half-breed, a “charcoal face.” 
How Louis learns to accept his 
charming Catholic Indian mother 
and to love his half-brother is a 
fascinating tale set against an his- 
torical background excellently por- 
trayed with strict regard for accur- 
acy. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE, Daniel- 
Rops, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 12 
Barclay Street, New York 8. $3.75. 

This New Testament adaptation 
is intended for children from ten 
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to fourteen. It is written with all 
the skill and background of a man 
whose adult life of Christ, Jesus 
and His Times, has been trans- 
lated into fourteen languages. The 
book is illustrated throughout, and 
comes as the natural sequel to 
Daniel-Rops’ earlier Old  Testa- 
ment stories previously mentioned 
in this column. 


THE POOR LITTLE RICH 
MAN, Sister Julita, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
50 cents. 

Puzzled parents often inquire 
about lives of the Saints suitable 
for youngsters in the age three to 
six bracket. The usual complaints 
are that Catholic books designed 
for younger children are cluttered 
with words more suited to the 
adult vocabulary — and the com- 
plaint is unfortunately legitimate. 
' This Christian Child Series put 
out by Bruce Company, however, 
really answers the need. The 
words are kept simple, _ illus- 
trations are lifelike and _ color- 
ful, and the story is presented on 
a level suited to the child’s com- 
prehension. Besides this charming 
tale of St. Francis of Assisi, the 
following three books will make 
pleasant and profitable bed-time 
reading material for the 
school and first grade child. 


WHEN JESUS CAME, Rev. 
Gerald T. Brennan, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
50 cents. 


The Christmas story is told in 
Father Brennan’s delightful prose. 
Illustrations are attractive and in- 
teresting. 

LUDI, Norah Smaridge, Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
sin, 50 cents, 

Ludi, a little St. Bernard puppy, 
taking on remarkably pointed hu- 
man attributes, decides to run 
away from the St. Bernard Hos- 
pice in Switzerland because home 
suddenly seems a dull place to 
live. His discovery that home is 
the most wonderful place in the 
world and his joyful return there 
makes up a fascinating little tale 
for toddlers. 

THE LITTLE TREE, Kather- 
ine Evans, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 50 cents. 

Although the story is charming, 
this book is more suited for a child 
learning to read than to exclusive 
bed-time story reading. Most of 
the pages are devoted to illustra- 
tions. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 
PSALMS, Catholic edition, Gar- 
den City Books, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., $1.25. 

This is the kind of book one 
can become ecstatic about. It is 
delightful beyond description and 
charming past belief. Every Catho- 
lic child should be given a gift 
of these psalms for his sixth birth- 
day, and_ every Catholic home 
should own at least one copy. The 
Catholic edition should be re- 
quested. 
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PREVIEW 
of the MARCH issue 


WITH EMPHASIS ON VOCATIONS 


There are four rules in this “Pre- 
scription for a Happy Marriage” by 
Genevieve Angione. The first is to 
“think of marriage as a vocation and 
approach it as such. Make sure the 
person you plan to marry views it 
similarly.” 


“What? The Counsels in Marriage?” 
by Clarence and Kathleen Enzler, 
who say that poverty, chastity and 
obedience are important for married 
people just as they are for religious. 
Then they tell how they can be 
practiced. 


“Never a Dull Moment” by an Oblate 
of Mary Immaculate, with memories of 
many incidents which have filled with 
interest 25 years in the priesthood. 


“A Parable for Mom and Pop” by Joe 
Breig. A tale about some parents who 
object vehemently when a mighty ruler 
proposes to raise their children to the 
nobility and to prepare them for the 
highest positions on earth. 


plus many more interesting features 


and the book condensation. . . 
THE RIGHT TO BE MERRY 


This book answers so many questions people ask about girls who 
enter cloistered monasteries. Here Sister Mary Francis, P.C., tells 
about the most devoted, most relaxed and well balanced people 
you could find. The incidents of unaffected merriment may be a 
surprise to you, but not to them in their everyday lives. 


All these and more in your family magazine 
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Evading the important questions 


of your children? 
HERE IS THE GUIDE BOOK YOU NEED 


Sex-Character Education 


Upon parents rests the primary and inescapable obligation of ex- 
plaining sex to their offspring. But when children ask about sex, 
they are often met with evasion, postponements, fairy tales and 
other forms of deception. 


WHY? Because, parents admit, they don’t know HOW to 
explain sex simply and clearly to their children. This volume is 
designed to meet the keenly felt need of parents for methods of 
unfolding the pertinent facts of sex to 
their children—from the time at which 
they first begin to ask about birth until 
they are ready for marriage. 


Children who learn about sex from 
reverent lips of parents are spared 
many headaches and heartaches. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance and distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 


This handsome 212-page volume 
compiled by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
has been prepared to enable parents to discharge this important 
task with pleasure and success. In its eighteen chapters more than 
a dozen outstanding authorities give generously of their experi- 
ence and success in teaching the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 


Profit by the experience of such authorities as Max J. Exner, 
M.D., Father Lord, Child Study Ass’n., Paul Popenoe, Gene Tun- 
ney, Margaret Culkin Banning, Ruth Hawthorne Fay and more! 
This is not just “sex instruction” but SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Huntington, Indiana 
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